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SOME LINGUISTIC STUDIES OF 1929 AND 1930? 


The great linguistic event of 1928 was the completion of the 
New English Dictionary. The output of 1929 and the earlier 
months of 1930 (to which the present survey is confined) includes 
nothing of importance comparable to the NED. But much valu- 
able work has been going on during the past year and a half. In 
the lexical field I will mention, first, the second edition of the 
Concise Oxford (or Little Oxford, as we call it in academic circles) .? 
The completion of the “big Oxford” naturally led to a new edi- 
tion of the “ little,’ which now could be based wholly on the work 
of which it is an abridgement. This new edition is a masterpiece 
of condensation. The editor and the Clarendon Press are to be 
congratulated on having produced what is, on the whole, the best 
abridged dictionary of the English language. The etymological de- 
partment in particular is to be praised for its accuracy and its 
sound terminology (the latter in shining contrast to our American 
dictionaries, which on this count are still in the pre-scientific 
stage). Even here, though, errors are not wholly wanting. In 
going through the words beginning with ch, I noted that the 
American chore is derived from OE cerr; in fact, of course, it 
comes from OE cyrr (by way of ME chur). Again, the Arthurian 
connections of Charles’s Wain are highly doubtful. On the other 
hand, I was pleased to see that chic is not derived from a French 
adjective (one of the howlers of the Winston Simplified of 1928). 
Charleston as the name of a dance, though not in the Winston, 
duly appears in the Little Oxford, which thereby shows how up-to- 


1The present survey includes books sent for review to this journal. 
2H. W. and F. G. Fowler, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of Current 
English, New Edition, revised by H. W. Fowler. Pp. xv + 1444, Oxford, 
1929. ? 
1 
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date it is. I failed to find chip ‘counter at cards’ and chipper 
‘lively’; both are in the Winston. Mr. Fowler is not always 
up-to-date when he deals with American usage: chaw up ‘ utterly 
defeat? and check ‘counter at cards’ can hardly be described as 
current. But he exhibits actual weakness only in his indication 
of pronunciation, which deplorably departs from the scientific 
standards of the Big Oxford. Unluckily our American dictiona- 
ries, with the honorable exception of the Standard, are likewise 
sinners in this department. 

In 1926 Mr. Bense gave us the first part of his Dictionary of 
the Low-Dutch Element in the English Vocabulary. Part II has 
now appeared.* Prefixed to it is a four-page “ First Additional 
List of Books Referred to.” Mr. Bense is coing a careful piece of 
work, which promises to be of some value to scholarship. To his 
_ collection of locutions under Dutch let me add Dutch treat “party 
at which each member pays for his own drinks etc.’ The invita- 
tion to such a party can also be put in other forms, as let us go 
Dutch or let us Dutch it. I cannot agree that elope is of Dutch 
origin; for one thing, it goes back to the thirteenth century in 
Anglo-French. The point was taken up in the last number of 
this journal. Nor can I see that grapse is anything but a meta- 


thetic form of grasp.—The editors of the great Danish dictionary 
have got out another annual volume.* The nicely measured prog- 
ress of this admirable work is not the least admirable feature of 


it. It is greatly to be hoped that the three lexical undertakings in 
America, the dictionaries of American English, of Tudor English 
and of Middle English, when once they begin to see print, will 
proceed with as much regularity and assurance. 

The publications of the English Place-Name Society are dic- 
tionaries of a sort—dictionaries of place names—even though the 
names are not listed alphabetically. The latest, and, I think, the 
most important so far, of the series is the two-volume work on 
Sussex.5 The authors have in this work made a notable contribu- 


3 J. F. Bense, Dict. etc., Part II, Doxy-Keeler. Pp. 81-160, The Hague, 
1930. 

*Ordbog over det Danske Sprog, Ellevte Bind, Konisk-Kgbsvend. Pp. 
607, Copenhagen, 1929. 

5 A. Mawer and F. M. Stenton, The Place-Names of Sussex. Part I, pp. 
xlvi + 249, Cambridge, 1929; Part II, pp. vii; 363, Cambridge, 1930. 
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tion to knowledge. In the following I present a few matters of 
detail on which, with all respect, I differ with them. Isenburna 
(p. 17) and Jsiwirde (146) need not be AFr misspellings; the i 
may reflect the OE sound-shift @>i (see Jespersen Miscellany 
45 ff.). The explanation of the o of Todham (18) is made un- 
likely by the thirteenth-century o-spelling. The e of Henley (19) 
need not be a corruption, but may go back to a feminine form of 
the element hund. The form Cognor (25) can be got from the 
earlier Crokener on the supposition that the first r was lost by dis- 
similation (cf. Binderton) and that k before n was voiced (cf. 
Bignor). The u of Dimpford (44) need not be so irregular as 
the authors think. With the stress on the second part of the name 
(cf. p. xxix) the vowel of tl - first part would be slurred and would 
tend to be labialized by the labial sounds which follow it. The 
“late and curious metathesis” in Hylters (49) reminds me of 
Stilton in Yorkshire (cf. MZN., xuiv, 503). Spellings like Hiydi 
(63), Cyppt (72), Bryni (74), Crymi (94), Ecct (165, 390, 456) 
have an Icelandic, not an English, look. Why not -e? Burton 
(100), Barkfold (103) and Lurgashall (111) show a sound-shift 
d>r before a velar consonant. Duncton (101) is a -tun, not an 
-ingtun compound; the 1191 form goes beck to OK *Dunnecantun. 
The d of Idolsfold (105) strikes me as a case of dissimilation 
rather than corruption. The vowel of Tillington (121) is better 
explained on the assumption of doublets: Twulling-/Tylling-, i. e., 
forms with and without umlaut. Such doublets are common 
enough, of course. The sound-shift nd >mb in Kimbers (122) 
is not properly called an assimilation. The first element of Bedham 
(126) may be OE Beoda; likewise that of Tedfold (150) may 
go back to OE Hoda. For the variation -lawe / -lowe in Cudlow 
(139), see Mod. Phil. xx 189 ff. In Ilsham (139) the dissimila- 
tion (which gave d in Idolsfold) gave nil. Amberley (146) possibly 
contains a tribal name in the gen. pl. (cf. Widsith 32 and ZfdA 
LXII, 185). On Peppering (167) see Stud. Neophil. 1 64f. In 
view of OE stiem ‘steam’ Rickfield (231) may well be explained 
as containing a thirteenth-century rycke for OE hreac. I see no 
reason to think that Buncton (244) contains the element -ing. 
Buttock (251) is not a diminutive (see F. A. Wood, Parallel For- 
mations, 1,130). The postulated loss of m and r in Hapstead and 
Hickpots (253) is interesting; it ought to be supported by 
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parallels, since dissimilation cannot be assumed. In Tillinghurst 
(254), on the other hand, we have a plain case of dissimilation ; 
two dental stops become a stop and a liquid. With the Glai- form 
of Clayton (259) compare Govers (507) and glaye in Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle (1, ii, 4). The earliest form of Barnsnape (262) 
is hardly corrupt; we have to do rather with a gissimilation which 
did not maintain itself against its historical rival. I see no 
cause for saying that the later forms of Hanlye (262) exhibit a 
“curious confusion.” We have a plain case of dissimilation, which 
in the 1592 form changed the first / to n; in the 1607 form, got 
rid of the first 7 altogether. The spelling Warningore (298) seems 
to be only another way of writing Wanningore; the pronunciation 
would be much the same for either spelling. The [r] now used 
for the older [n] seems to be another example of dissimilation: 
the two nasals were resolved into a liquid and a nasal. Balmer 
(308) can be derived phonetically from the earlier Bormer by dis- 
similation; the apparent change in vowel is not genuine, but 
merely a change in spelling. The first element in Howndean (320) 
has another parallel in the Hungar (i. e. Hundgar) of Widsith 
117, a name which I discuss at length in AJPh xtvu 345. The 
r of Towser (379) comes from the earlier / by dissimilation. ME 
yord (445) comes from OE gedrd. The ow-form of Priesthaus 
(448) has some interest for the history of the au-diphthong. It 
is unhappily put to explain Pickforde (453) as showing “ assimila- 
tion of gf to kf”; it would be better to say “ unvoicing of g before 
f.” The o-form of Quedley (453) need not be called corrupt; 
we may have rounding after [kw]. Unferth’s sword Hrunting 
(466) evidently had a name meaning ‘the sword that originally 
belonged to Hrunta (or Hrunt).’ The form Warbleton (468) and 
the alternative Walburton are excellent examples of dissimilation ; 
AFr influence need not be assumed. The -IJl- for older -n- in 
Willingford (473) is not a “wanton corruption” but a case of 
dissimilation. The Nivene- (Newene-) forms of Ninfield (487) 
can be explained phonetically as a dissimilation: m >v (w) to 
reduce the number of nasal sounds in the first element of the word. 
The J of Bulverhythe (535) shows the familiar dissimilation. The 
authors do not explain the f of the 1478 form; their explanation 
of the w-forms is wrong, and the v-forms are not convincingly 
derived from the w-forms, since confusion between v and w occurs 
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otherwise only in initial position. The w-forms go back to OE 
Burgwara- (not Burhwara-); the f- and v-forms belong to- 
gether, I think, and go back to an alternative OE Burfara-, itself 
from an earlier OE Burhwara- (with the soundshift hw > f; see 
PMLA xuv 626 ff.). 

Another valuable study in this field is the inaugural disserta- 
tion of Mr. Blomé.* I have space here for no more than a couple 
of notes on Mr. Blomé’s monograph. Both the e- and the i-forms 
of Iddesleigh (39), Iddlecott (62) and Ivedon (85) possibly go 
back to OE times. The first element of Bibbear (37) is perhaps 
OE Bybba rather than Bubba; the over-rounded fourteenth cen- 
tury form may well be due to the strongly labial flanking sounds. 
A more general treatise in the place-name field is the fascinating 
course of lectures recently given at King’s College, London, by 
Professor Mawer.” The distinguished Director of the Survey of 
English Place-Names in his three lectures takes up the, three 
problems of Racial Settlement, The Vocabulary of our Forefathers, 
and Lines of Interpretation. His graceful and urbane discussion 
makes interesting reading for the layman as well as for the place- 
name student, and brings out some of the wider aspects of place- 
name study. Those who seek an introduction to this important 
branch of linguistics would do well to read Mr. Mawer’s thought- 
ful and stimulating volume. Some of his points will of course 
not win general agreement. Thus, I cannot see why poetic usage 
may not be brought to bear in the study of place-names (8). 
Poetical as well as prosaic place-names are surely possible, and, 
apart from such considerations, it is a truism to say that poetic 
usage not infrequently represents a survival of something which 
in earlier times belonged to the speech of everyday life. . Again, 
I am sceptical about the animal-lore involved in catsbrain (49), 
which almost certainly has nothing to do with cats. The explana- 
tion of the -ing- in names like Werburgingwic (116) would have 
been strengthened had the parallel meaning of the -ing of sword- 
names been cited. 


*B. Blomé, The Place-Names of North Devonshire, pp. xx + 189. Upp- 
sala, 1929. See the discussions of Zachrisson and Wallenberg in Stud. 
Neophil., 11, 60-63, 84-100. ' 

7A. Mawer, Problems of Place-Name Study, pp. xii +140. Cambridge, 


1929. 
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The Linguistic Society of America continues its activity as 
sponsor of linguistic publications. In 1929 it published Nos. tv, 
v and vi of its series of Language Dissertations, and No. tv of its 
series of Language Monographs.* Of the dissertations, I will here 
consider only that of Miss Frary, which, as the author explains, 
has “special reference to the use of wesan and weordan.” Miss 
Frary, approaching her subject from the “ stylistic” angle, makes 
it clear that the “ difference in the use of the two auxiliaries... 
is based primarily on the difference in the meaning of the two 
words themselves. . . . weordan is found frequently in moments 
of action; wesan, in moments of rest. Sometimes the choice of 
the one or the other auxiliary is a matter of style; .. . poetry, 
in general, finds wesan more suited to its purpose, while narrative 
prose is full of instances of weordan.” The author’s conclusions 
are based on a careful study of the monuments, from which she 
quotes numerous examples, systematically arranged. An exhaus- 
tive statistical statement of the facts, however, is wanting, and 
differences in usage as between different MSS. of the same monu- 
ment are not duly considered and evaluated. The author attributes 
to Old-Norse influence the loss of the passive construction with 
weordan. She does not develop the point, which must be taken as 
no more than a suggestion, interesting but hard to prove. It is 
to be regretted that she tries to support her theory by citing 
W. Keller’s arguments in the Hoops Festschrift; Jiriczek (Eng. 
Stud., LX, 217 ff.) has effectually disposed of Keller’s hypothesis. 
The Language Monograph of Professor Small gives us an acccunt 
of the case of comparison in all the Germanic dialects, “with a 
special study of English.” In a previous monograph, The Com- 
parison of Inequality, Mr. Small has already provided us with a 
systematic and thorough study of the particle of comparison. He 
now does the same thing for the case of comparison, and promises 
a third and concluding monograph on the mode of the clause of 
comparison. We shall therefore soon have a complete survey of 
this important and hitherto neglected branch of grammar, com- 
plete, that is, for English of the older periods, together with an 


8M. W. Smith, Studies in the Syntax of the Gathas of Zarathushtra, 
pp. 160; L. G. Frary, Studies in the Syntax of the OE Passive, pp. 80; 
A. J. Zieglschmid, Zur Entwicklung der Perfektumschreibung im Deutschen, 
pp. 75; G. W. Small, The Germanic Case of Comparison, pp. 121. 
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account of the state of things in the other dialects which ought 
to serve us reasonably well, for Mr. Small has gone about his 
task with its historical and comparative aspects continually in 
mind. The importance and permanent value of undertakings like 
this of Mr. Small’s can hardly be overestimated. Only through 
such monographs as his can syntactical studies be put on a sound 
scientific basis, and it is to be hoped that many others will follow 
the road which he has so well laid out. The Icelandic expression 
ytrt pessu which the author quotes (28) does not sound right to 
me; I have also noted a couple of misprints (91, 96). 

Our American pioneer in English syntax is, of course, not Mr. 
Small but Mr. Morgan Callaway, Jr., to whom Mr. Small pays 
tribute in his monograph. Mrs. Irvine has recently done a useful 
study of the participle in Wyclif under Professor Callaway’s com- 
petent direction.’ The study, though limited in scope, is complete 
within its limits, and can with assurance be used by the future 
historian of the English participial constructions. Wholly differ- 
ent, in scope and method, is the syntactical study of Mr. Glunz.?° 
The author’s examination of the OE subjunctive is very German, 
and very good, combining as it does mastery of the material with 
thoughtful and enlightening generalizations. Mr. Glunz does 
not fail, however, to have the defects of his qualities. He is 
chiefly concerned to show that the use of the subjunctive (1) is 
governed by fluid and personal considerations of style more than 
by grammatical automatism, and (2) plays always between the 
poles of interest and conditionality. He works out this double 
thesis convincingly enough, but now and then, in his details, he 
pushes things too hard and drives his argument perilously close 
to nonsense. Thus, we are told (116) that the modern English 
change from subjunctive to indicative in conditional statements 
like if all the year was summertime means that in the seventeenth 
century conditions were taken soberly: “sie sind nicht mehr 
gewollt, befohlen, gewiinscht, erbeten, erwartet, herbeigesehnt, 
‘ sondern als wirklich gesetzt, in die Aussenwelt iibertragen, objektiv 
und leidenschaftslos betrachtet.” Such an explanation hardly 


® A. S. Irvine, The Participle in Wycliffe, [Texas] Studies in English, 
No. 9, pp. 5-68. Univ. of Texas Bulletin No. 2926, Austin, 1929. 

10H, Glunz, Die Verwendung des Konjunktivs im Altenglischen. Féors- 
ter Beitriige, Heft x1. Pp. xvi+ 144. Leipzig, 1930. 
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deserves to be taken seriously. When our forefathers began to use 
the indicative in unreal conditions, they did not thereby stop 
sighing for the unattainable. The conditions remained, for them 
as for us, as contrary to fact as ever, and the emotional content 
did not change a particle. But this content was no longer de- 
pendent on a subjunctive form for its evocation. It had become 
associated, grammatically, with the tense rather than with the 
mode of the verb, and a special modal form for it had thus become 
needless. Here then, and elsewhere, Mr. Glunz falls victim to 
his endless and instructive pursuit of the soul (Wesen) of a gram- 
matical form. He will have his mystery and pluck out the heart of 
it. I would not have him otherwise (for the qualities go with the 
defects), but the reader must be on his guard! 

Miss Frary, Mr. Small, Mrs. Irvine and Mr. Glunz undertook 
the study of a particular grammatical phenomenon. It is possible, 
however, to take a writer instead, and study his speech as a whole. 
This Mr. Wiencke has done for Caxton.'t The dissertation of 
Rémstedt on the same subject was faulty in various ways, and 
Mr. Wiencke was justified in doing the job afresh. He has carried 
through his task carefully and intelligently, and his monograph 
will hardly in its turn be superseded any time soon. Particularly 
to be commended is the author’s care to stress everywhere what he 
calls das entwicklungsgeschichtliche Moment. Caxton’s importance 
for the English language lies chiefly in the part which he played 
in the standardization of our schriftsprache, and in the witness 
which his works bear to the process of standardization. Mr. 
Wiencke throughout his study has put the stress where it belongs, 
and this is all to the good. As regards details, I will comment 
on only one point. The occasional alternation of w and v in the 
spelling (frequent in answer) hardly means a confusion of [w] 
and [v] in Caxton’s pronunciation, caught from the Scotch or 
Northerners (64). I take it to be purely orthographical, and sus- 
pect the influence of the Continent, where w meant a spirant, not 
a semivowel, while [w] was represented by means of the vowel- 
symbol uw (in French, ow). Mr. Steuerwald’s dissertation differs 
in type from Mr. Wiencke’s in that it describes not Thackeray’s 
own speech but his notions of Cockney speech, as set down in the 


11H. Wiencke, Die Sprache Caxtons, Kilner Anglistische Arbeiten, 11. 
Band. Pp. 226. Leipzig, 1930. 
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Yellowplush Papers.’ We might indeed say that Mr. Steuerwald 
studies Thackeray the amateur grammarian of Cockney English; 
Thackeray’s “ grammar” in this case would consist wholly of a 
longish specimen of the dialect in question. Mr. Steuerwald’s 
thesis is that Thackeray knew recht genau the Cockney English of 
his day. To prove this thesis, Mr. Steuerwald goes through the 
material thoroughly and systematically, weighing each piece of 
evidence with the utmost care. In the numerous cases where the 
text can be taken more ways than one, he presents the alternatives 
and decides what Thackeray was most likely to have meant by 
what he wrote. The study is a conscientious one, but impresses 
me as too serious. Unluckily for Mr. Steuerwald, Thackeray was 
a humorist, and the words which he puts into Yellowplush’s mouth 
often have no evidential value whatever when it comes to finding 
out how the true Cockney talked. Thus, when Yellowplush says, 
I sitt pen to paper, we are not justified in concluding that sit and 
set had undergone Zusammenfall (20) in Cockney speech. The 
humorist’s method is rather to make his victim say everything 
wrong: stt for set and set for sit; air for hair and hair for atr; 
etc., etc. Mr. Steuerwald is of course on his guard against arbi- 
trary distortions of Cockney English, particularly when questions 
of spelling are involved, but I am afraid he does not realize the 
thoroughgoing artificial character of Yellowplush’s language, a 
language which belongs to literature rather than to life. 

Richard Hodges, unlike Thackeray, was a true grammarian. 
Mr. Kauter in his doctor’s dissertation (Horn Beitrage, vi. 1) 
gave us a study of Hodges’ pronunciation of English as recorded 
in the English Primrose of 1644, He now prints the Primrose ** 
itself, together with an exhaustive index. It would be hard to 
praise too highly the publisher (Carl Winter) for printing so diffi- 
cult a text or the editor for preparing the copy and reading the 
proofs. With a good text at last before us, we can read Mr. 
Kauter’s dissertation with more intelligence, and can come to our 
own conclusions about Hodges’ witness on seventeenth century 
English. Mr. Cardim has studied a group of Portuguese-English 


12K, Steuerwald, Die Londoner Vulgirsprache in Thackerays Yellow- 
plush Papers, Forster Beitriige, Heft x1v. Pp. 63. Leipzig, 1930. 

18 Richard Hodges, The English Primrose, ed. H. Kauter. Pp. x + 118 
+61. Heidelberg, 1930. 
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grammatical works and essays of the eighteenth century, with 
results not without interest.1* The chief writers discussed are 
Castro 1751, Menezes 1762, Lima 1762 and Neri 1779. Of these, 
Lima is of special interest because he was the first to record the 
present pronunciation of father (36). Castro has been of interest 
to Anglicists ever since Jespersen pointed out that he transcribed 
with é the a of nature. Professor Cardim agrees with Professor 
Horn that this transcription “may simply be either a slip or a 
misprint, as in his many other parallel cases he always renders 
Engl. a by Port. é or e” (46). 

The Latin element in English is the subject of the first of a 
series of volumes to be written by Mr. Crouzet and Mr. Fournier.’® 
Other volumes are promised on the Latin element in German, 
Spanish and Italian. In the volume before us, we are given first 
a historical sketch of England and the English language, then a 
sketch of English grammar, and finally an analysis of the English 
vocabulary, all, of course, with particular reference to the influence 
of Latin. The idea is a good one, but the performance is poor, 
and the present volume, at least, cannot be commended. As a 
sample of its quality I will quote part of the Lord’s Prayer as 
given by the authors (16): “Our quotidian loaf give us today, 
and remit us our debts, as we remit to our debtors.” 

The first volume of Professor Huchon’s history of the English 
language appeared in 1923. The second volume, devoted to the 
Middle English period, has now come out.**® Mr. Huchon says in his 
avant-propos (v): Le but de ce nouveau volume est de passer en 
revue la période moyen-anglaise ... mais tw ne s'agit plus ict 
dessayer de donner une vue d’ensemble du sujet. And in fact the 
volume is not so much a historical grammar as a historical sketch 
or survey. But if the author makes no effort to be exhaustive he 
does try to be inclusive; indeed, he dwells on aspects, like style 
and vocabulary, which the orthodox grammarian hurries over or 
even ignores. He divides his work into three parts, devoted to the 
Norman period (which he prefers to call the epoch of transition), 


144L,, Cardim, Portuguese-English Grammarians and Highteenth-Century 
Spoken English. Pp. 51. Porto (Portugal), 1930. 

153 P, Crouzet and A. Fournier, Les Ponts Romains, I, Du Latin @ 
L’Anglais. Pp. xxvi + 246. Toulouse and Paris, 1929. 

16 R, Huchon, Histoire de la Langue Anglaise, Tome 1. Pp. vii + 392. 
Paris, 1930. 
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the thirteenth century, and the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The inclusion of the fifteenth century in a history of Middle Eng- 
lish can hardly nowadays be looked upon as sound practice; if this 
century is to be touched upon, it ought to be by way of appendix 
only. Otherwise, Mr. Huchon’s divisions are obviously well enough. 
His first part falls into two chapters, devoted respectively to 
Anglo-French and early Middle English. The latter is described 
in the course of an examination, one by one, of the literary monu- 
ments of the period. The same procedure is followed in the other 
parts of the book, which not unfairly might be described as a 
chronological linguistic survey of Middle English writings. The 
volume reads well, is neatly put together, and strikes me as dis- 
tinctly better than its predecessor—largely because it is more 
modest in its aims and claims. 

Very different is the latest instalment of Professor Luick’s 
monumental Grammatik.‘* This instalment covers the history of 
English vowel-changes from A. D. 1400 to the present, and com- 
pletes the first chapter (Die Entwicklung der Sonanten) of the 
grammar’s first Hauptteil (Die Entwicklung der Laute). Suc- 
ceeding chapters will doubtless deal with the history of the con- 
sonants, and of the various kinds of sound-groups, thus completing 
the first volume of this huge work, the fruit of a lifetime of gram- 
matical research. On the phonological side, at least, Mr. Luick 
knows the history of the English language with an intimacy not 
approached by any other scholar, living or dead. Along with this 
mastery of the subject goes a genius for putting two and two 
together which leads to brilliant and seductive generalizations. In 
the present instalment of his grammar Mr. Luick has given us 
so beautiful and symmetrical a scheme that the reader must more 
than ever be on his guard against its fascinations. For modern 
English sound-changes are abominably recorded and the uncer- 
tainties of the record make almost every inference more or less 
hasardous. Orthodox spelling having become traditional, we are 
forced to rely on misspellings, vague and at best unscientific de- 
scriptions and comparisons, and rules set up by orthoepists who 
follow the written rather than the spoken word, and teach spelling 
rather than pronunciation. Mr. Luick’s history has thus grown 


17K, Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache, Erster Band, 
Lieferungen 67-9 (Seite 549-796). Leipzig, 1929. 
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out of a mass of evidence the doubtful quality of which is rarely 
reflected in the rather dogmatic style of the great Grammatik. 
It must be added that the author’s phonetics are fundamentally 
the phonetics of Henry Sweet, whose terms and distinctions, out- 
moded and even discredited though they long have been, Mr. Luick 
clings to throughout. In spite of such defects, however, the Gram- 
matik remains a great achievement of the human mind, and the 
present instalment lives fully up to the standard set by its pre- 
decessors. I will add a few comments on points of detail. In 
§ 505 (p. 619) there is no mention of words like Mary, glory; 
cf. p. 732. The pronunciation given for mourn (614) is wrong, 
and the pronunciation of your has been influenced, not so much 
by its spelling as by its association with you. The explanation 
given for boor (615) can hardly be right; we have here a literary 
word, the pronunciation of which is dictated by its spelling. The 
proper name Moore is usually pronounced with o, not u, in Amer- 
icas For a better explanation of shan’t, can’t (605, 645, 647), 
see Phil. Quart., 11, 215. Mr. Luick’s theory is shattered on 
ain’t, which he fails to account for. The short vowel in stone and 
the like is not weit verbreitet (651) in America; it is practically 
confined to the New England states. The derivation from rath 
of the long a of rather (675) is highly improbable (not to say im- 
possible). The references to Buchanan and Sharp (676) are 
wrong; see p. 719 for the correct interpretation of Buchanan, and 
for Sharp see Phil. Quart., 111, 214 f. .To words like bran (678) 
should be added sack (Fr sec). In America syrup (703) goes 
rather with stirrup than spirit. I use a long vowel in bastard, 
catastrophe, moss, boss, coffin (706). The author’s far-fetched 
explanation of the spelling Hawghmann (708) is a good example 
of systemzwang. The modern pronunciation of quoth no doubt 
derives from the spelling (cf. loth, both, etc.). That the vowel 
was long in ME seems unlikely. The length of the American 
vowel in grass, etc. (718) is not due to British influence. The 
same may be said of dance, etc. “ Buchanan 1766” (719) must 
yield precedence to Lima 1762, as I pointed out above. The 
explanation of father, rather (720) is very feeble (not to say 
fantastic). It is unsound to assume that America must not move 
with South England, as against North England and Scotland 
(720). For other examples of community between America and 
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South England, see §§ 569, 572. There is no zuspitzwng in my 
pronunciation of tale (741). The notion that leetle is a mixture 
of little and wee (748) strikes me as utterly fantastic. Hawker 
(757) is probably from MLG haker (see Bense s. v.). The vowel 
in boss (758) is still long, and dramma can still be heard (though 
not written) in America. The change peruke> perwick (759) 
seems to be a metathesis: tw> wi (wi). I am not familiar with 
the use of the velar n (760) in imitating French nasal vowels. 
Concord (7%%6) as a place-name has [9] in the ultima; likewise 
record in American pronunciation at least. Along with the words 
in -ace should be cited crevice. ME syncope (780) before -ry is 
exemplified in Canterbury (Chaucer, Prol., 16, 22). 

Mrs. Aiken in her latest volume ** has sought to give us a text- 
book to put in the hands of beginners in the scientific study of 
our speech. “It is hoped,” she says, “that there may be found 
in this volume something of a fresh treatment of old facts, an 
approach which will enlist the interest of students as well as pro- 
vide material for their study.” Certainly Mrs. Aiken has given 
us an interesting and stimulating book. She has a keen and 
fertile mind, and writes with freshness of thought as well as 
method. Her book falls into four parts: (1) a general view of 
the English language, (2) words, (3) sounds and (4) inflections 
and syntax. Throughout she is concerned to set up and make 
clear fundamental principles, and to bring out the main lines of 
change in our language. Especially interesting are the 15 char- 
acteristics of English worked out in the second chapter. Mrs. 
Aiken also shows a healthy sense of the value of good terms. For 
instance, she rejects the term loan-word because the words to which 
it is applied are not loans, but are ours for keeps. It is all the 
more unfortunate, then, to find her clinging to pre-scientific and 
misleading terms like guttural (25) and Anglo-Saxon (passim). 
Bad terms make trouble everywhere, but in a work intended for 
beginners they are particularly dangerous: the man of learning, 
when he encounters an ambiguous term, is usually able to figure 
out what the author means by it, but the novice is left in a per- 
petual state of bewilderment or misunderstanding. “See my dis- 
cussions, Amer. Speech, 1, 371 ff., v, 105 f., Rev. of Engl. Stud., v, 


a8 J. R. Aiken, English Present and Past, pp. xii+ 287. Ronald Press, 
New York, 1930. 
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173 ff. I have also a few criticisms to offer in matters of detail. 
Mrs. Aiken is not quite fair to the grammarians (3, 27), for some 
of them at least (men like Jespersen, for instance) would never 
dream of saying the things she puts in their mouths. Reform 
from above (13) has been much tried in English; to it is due the 
huge Latin and French element in our vocabulary, for instance. 
The flaws in our tongue (14) go deep. Vocabulary (17) is far 
from being the most useful test in determining the family relation- 
ship of languages. It was sentence rhythm, not word stress (41), 
that caused the loss of the final e (see Luick, § 473, Anm. 3). The 
introduction of gift words (45) reflects mental sluggishness, not 
mental activity. The distinction between learned and popular 
words is the most important distinction in our vocabulary (see 
Jespersen, Growth, §§ 128 ff.). English was never German (94). 
The influence of the Norman Conquest is not properly evaluated ; 
see JEGPh., xxvi, 413 ff. English and French priests alike used 
Latin (100). The influence of euphemism and tabu on changes 
in vocabulary is not taken properly into account (119). The stop 
(145) is confused with the shift that follows it; a stop is a per- 
fectly good continuant. Glottal catch (148) is an unhappy term 
for the smooth breathing. The esthetic objection to [x] is fanciful 
(155). The OE symbol 2 was dropped in ME times (169) because 
it had become superfluous by virtue of the ME sound-change 
[2 >a]. Ablaut is still a living factor in our speech: witness 
dive, dove and thrive, throve (217). The term germ (250) is 
neat, but implies (wrongly) that hypotaxis came before parataxis. 
Low German (276) includes Franconian as well as Saxon dialects. 

Mrs. Aiken has also recently given us a volume in the field of 
phonetic theory.*® She shows here the same freshness of outlook, 
boldness in making combinations and generalizations, and interest 
in terminology, which we found in her other volume. Some of her 
terms are distinctly happy, as accord. A valuable discussion of 
the evils that flow from bad terms is that on pp. 19 ff. Her en- 
thusiasm often makes her too sure of the validity of her conclu- 
sions, but even when one cannot agree with her one finds her ideas 
stimulating and suggestive. My own phonetic theories, set forth 
in Part I of my Phonology of Modern Icelandic, are far from 


1° J. R. Aiken, Why English Sounds Change, pp. vii+ 146. Ronald 
Press, New York, 1929. 
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conformity with Mrs. Aiken’s, but this is not the place to go into 
matters so difficult and so controversial. 

Another recent work on English phonetics is that of Miss Ward.”° 
On the blurb is printed the judgment of Professor Daniel Jones 
that it is “the best elementary book on English phonetics in 
existence.” This praise is not so high as it sounds, since no really 
good book, elementary or advanced, is to be had in this field. But 
it must be said that Miss Ward’s book is well done, and ought to 
be useful to those for whom it was written, viz., teachers “ expected 
to deal with indistinct or dialectal speech.” The weakness of the 
book lies, not in its execution but in the system of “ cardinal 
vowels ” which the author accepts as a working basis. This system 
has so little relation to the facts of vowel articulation as shown 
by X-ray photography that a manual of phonetics based upon it 
cannot be taken seriously as a scientific treatise. Mr. Wendell 
Johnson’s autobiographical volume ** was written chiefly for the 
benefit of a particular group of speech defectives, the stutterers. 
The book does not lack interest as a story. Phoneticians will find 
the last chapter, on the mechanics of stuttering, the most valuable. 

Sir Richard Paget has just published in a handsome volume 
the results of a decade of experimental work and study in the 
phonetic field.2? His experiments were chiefly directed toward 
making artificial resonators which could be “ played ” or sounded 
so as to produce the effects familiar to us in human speech. He 
thereby came to certain conclusions as to the nature of speech- 
sounds. This part of his book belongs primarily to physics, of 
course. It is preceded by a historical sketch of previous work in 
the field, and by some account of the organs of speech, phonetic 
notation and the like. The author, after telling of his experiments, 
goes into larger questions (such as the origin and development of 
speech, vowel and consonant symbolism, and the development of 
a multiplicity of languages), and also into practical problems 
like voice production, improvement of languages, artificial lan- 
guages and spelling reform. The author believes that speech origi- 


207. C. Ward, The Phonetics of English. Pp. xi+ 176. Appleton, New 
York, 1929. 

21 W. Johnson, Because I Stutter. Pp. xv +127. Appleton, New York, 
1930. 

22Sir Richard Paget, Bart., Human Speech, pp. xiv + 360. Harcourt, 
Brace, New York, 1930. 
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nated as gesticulation by the tongue. Lingual gestures which are 
still with us, like thrusting out the tongue in sign of contempt, 
would thus be presumably the kind of thing out of which human 
speech grew. These speculations make interesting reading, and 
stimulate the imagination, but cannot solve the problem, which is 
too hard for the human animal in his present stage. On the other 
hand, the author’s experiments with resonators have given impor- 
tant results. I quote a conclusion of especially great consequence 
(p. 60): “By this time the principle of vowel formation was 
becoming clear: there must be in effect two resonating cavities, 
each producing a separate resonance; provided these resonances 
are correct, neither the exact shape, cross section or length of the 
cavities are material.” This conclusion is confirmed by X-ray 
photography, which shows that a given sound can be and is pro- 
duced with the tongue in positions not provided for in phonetic 
treatises like that of Miss Ward. The author is greatly puzzled 
(p. 108) at the outcome of his experiments with consonantal 
resonance. But the great variation in the resonances of a given 
consonant indicates merely that the consonant varies with its 
environment. The attribution of resonances to the voiceless stops 
is of course an absurdity, since these “sounds” cannot be heard 
at all; one hears only the shifts which precede and follow them. 
On matters of detail I will limit myself to a couple of comments. 
Among the pioneers the author mentions Kempelen (13) but not 
Mical. Liquids and nasals are not “commonly classified as semi- 
vowels ” (99), and the term “plosive” is thoroughly bad. The 
author shows (183) a curious prejudice against voiceless articula- 
tions, and in his pessimistic forecast of the future of English (193) 
he reveals himself as a convinced primitivist! 

If Sir Richard Paget’s book deals largely with physics, that of 
Mr. Negus deals chiefly with anatomy.7* The author traces the 
evolution of the larynx “ throughout the animal kingdom.” He is 
not so much concerned with the anatomical details in themselves 
as in the functions which they serve. He has carried through a 
magnificent piece of research, and his book becomes the authorita- 
tive treatise on its subject. Although Mr. Negus is emphatic in 
disclaiming any particular interest in the human larynx, or in the 


237, E. Negus, The Mechanism of the Laryna, pp. xxx + 528. Mosby, 
St. Louis, 1929. 
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larynx as an organ of phonation, yet he gives us by far the best 
study of these matters that has yet been made. Indeed, the pub- 
lication of his book must be heralded as a major event in the field 
of phonetics. His volume is crammed with new and important 
things, and the student of language who neglects it is making a 
grave mistake. I would call special attention to one item. The 
excellent vowels produced by a certain almost tongueless individual 
lead Mr. Negus to the conclusion that in the differentiation of 
vowels “it must be by action of the constrictors of the pharynx 
that most effect is produced, aided to a lesser degree by the tongue ” 
(418). 

The history of linguistic studies and linguistic philosophy has 
long engaged the attention of Professor S. A. Leonard and Pro- 
fessor Otto Funke. Mr. Leonard now gives us a valuable survey 
of eighteenth-century views on good English.** After pointing 
out that the century took great interest in linguistic theory, he 
examines the various theories then current, sketches the linguistic 
controversies of the period, and records with some approach to 
fulness the practical application of theory to specific locutions in 
the grammars of the day. A handy part of the book is the “ topical 
glossary of dicta,” which covers more than 50 pages. There is 
also a useful list of eighteenth century publications germane to 
the subject, arranged chronologically. Mr. Leonard shows that the 
linguistic thought*of the century was dominated by a purism based 
on dogma rather than by a discipline based on the facts of usage. 
He also tells the story of an extraordinary and persistent effort, on 
the part of the puristic grammarians, to make the language over 
in terms of the body of linguistic dogma then orthodox, and brings 
out neatly the bad effects of this effort on English style. It is to 
be hoped that the author will give us a sequel to his fascinating 
book, in the form of a history of nineteenth-century purism. Mr. 
Funke in his latest volume goes back to seventeenth-century Eng- 
land.2* His book falls into two parts. The first part begins with 
a clear summary of Bacon’s linguistic ideas and their influence on 


24S§, A. Leonard, The Doctrine of Correctness in English Usage, 1700- 
1800. Pp. 361. Univ. of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 
No. 25. Madison, 1929. 

25 Otto Funke, Zum Weltsprachenproblem in England im 17. Jahrhundert, 
pp. v + 163. Anglistische Forschungen, Heft 69. Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 
1929. 
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English linguistic philosophy of the period. There follows a sketch 
of the lives of Dalgarno and Wilkins, some account of their schemes 
for a universal language, and an enquiry into the immediate sources 
of their linguistic ideas. Wilkins is justly reproached for failing 
to mention the work of Dalgarno, to which he owed something 
of his inspiration at least. Finally, Mr. Funke examines in detail 
the phonetic systems of Dalgarno and Wilkins; he reserves for 
another volume a similarly detailed account of the other aspects 
of their linguistic philosophy. The second part consists of three 
groups of texts, taken from the Ars Signorum and the Discourse 
of Dalgarno, the Essay towards a Real Character and a Philosophi- 
cal Language of Wilkins, and the Logopandekteision of Urquhart. 
The whole makes a worthy and welcome contribution to our knowl- 
edge of seventeenth-century linguistic thought. 

It is a far cry from the philosophical artificial languages of the 
seventeenth century to the utilitarian interlanguages of the twen- 
tieth, but the two types of constructed languages none the less 
have much in common. In 1928 Professor Jespersen published the 
gramiaar of Novial, the new language which he had worked out to 
serve as a medium of international communication. He now gives 
us a dictionary of the same tongue.”® All interlinguists will find 
the new interlanguage worthy of close study, and those who so 
far have paid little attention to the interlingual movement would 
do well to look into this letest and best product of a significant and 
intellectually stimulating type of linguistic thought. The leading 
part which nowadays the Anglo-Saxon nations play in the world’s 
affairs has, however, convinced many (and these not all Anglo- 
Saxons) that English, could it only be somewhat simplified, would, 
by its universal adoption as an auxiliary tongue, meet the pressing 
modern need for an international medium of communication. Among 
the advocates of what we may call an inter-English, Professor Zach- 
risson is perhaps the most prominent and the most active. He has 
recently printed two tracts on the subject, of which the second is a 
revised edition of the first.27 Mr. Zachrisson makes English easier 
by simplifying its spelling and its grammar. He keeps the tradi- 


2° Otto Jespersen, Novial Lewxike, pp. 251. Allen and Unwin, London, 
1930. 

27 R. E. Zachrisson, English in Easy Spelling, pp. 12, Uppsala, 1929; 
World English in Easy Spelling, pp. 35, Uppsala, 1930. 
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tional main lines, and accomplishes the simplification by getting rid 
of anomalies and irregularities. The result is an English much 
easier for the foreigner and without appreciable difficulties for 
the native speaker. The experiment was well worth making; 
whether it will take with the public remains to be seen. 

I will conclude this survey by mentioning three recent Fest- 
schriften, got out in honor of Professors Klaeber, Collitz and Jes- 
persen respectively. Of these, the last two are almost wholly 
linguistic, while the first includes many linguistic papers. 


Kemp MALONE 
Johns Hopkins University 





THE ETYMOLOGY OF THE PHRASE BY ROTE 


According to the New English Dictionary, the phrase by rote, 
meaning “to perform in a mechanical manner”, is of obscure 
origin, there being “no evidence to confirm the suggestions that 
it is from the Latin rota (wheel)”. I wish here to present evidence 
which seems to me to establish a definite connection between the 
phrase and the Latin word. 

Even in Present English this phrase is generally used with the 
verbs “to say”, “to play ”, and “to sing.” That this usage was 
general in Middle English is too obvious to require a list of quota- 
tions. Hence, in order to trace the phrase to its source, it seems 
logical to go to the early treatises on music, of which, there are 
several dating back to the tenth century. It is in one of the Latin 
treatises that the clue is to be found. 

Before 942 one Odo of Cluny wrote a Latin dissertation called 
Quomodo Organistrum Construatur, in which, as the title points 
out, he gave definite instructions for the building of an Organis- 
trum, a mediaeval musical instrument which retained its popu- 
larity for several centuries. In the course of time its name was 
altered, but the principle by which it was operated is found even 
today in the lowly Hurdy-Gurdy. I shall attempt, by a series of 


28 Studies in English Philology in Honor of Frederick Klaeber, pp. x + 
486, Minneapolis, 1929; Studies in Honor of Hermann Collitz, pp. xii + 
331, Baltimore, 1930; A Grammatical Miscellany Offered to Otto Jespersen, 
pp. 464, Copenhagen, 1930. 
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comparisons to modern instruments, to describe the ancient 
Organistrum. 

Imagine a modern bass viol, some five feet long, lying on its 
back on a table. Substitute for the bridge of the modern instru- 
ment a solid wheel some six inches in diameter, and to that wheel 
attach a crank, extending through the foot of the instrument. 
The older Organistrum had only three strings, one on each side 
of the wheel, and one across the top. The wheel was treated with 
resin, in order to increase the friction on the strings. Thus when 
the operator turned the wheel, the strings were scraped, and sound 
was forthcoming. 

But this was only a half of the complicated mechanism. Instead 
of the fingerboard of the modern viol, imagine a keyboard, vaguely 
like that of the modern piano, although very much shorter. Along 
the side of the strings, levers were arranged at regular intervals, 
and connected with this keyboard. When the musician pushed a 
key, the strings were borne down upon by a wooden bar; thus 
the vibrating length of the string, and accordingly the pitch, was 
changed. By pressing down upon the keys one after another, the 
operator was able to play a scale; just as a similar pressing down 
upon the white keys of a piano will produce a scale. This huge 
instrument required two operators, one to turn the wheel (rota 
or rotulum), and one to operate the keys (plectra). In the 
fourteenth century this same instrument, greatly reduced in size 
and played by only one musician, appears under the name of 
“ Symphony ”. 

This long description shows clearly, I believe, the origin of the 
phrase “by rote”. The player whose business it was to turn the 
rota needed only sufficient musical ability to stop cranking when 
the tune was finished. He was quite as necessary as the boy who 
pumped the bellows of the pipe organ, and he required about the 
same degree of intelligence. In the earlier appearances of the 
instrument, the laymen no doubt considered the rotator to be a 
musician of equal ability with the operator of the plectra, but as 
the principle involved became generally familiar, we can even 
imagine jokes springing up at the expense of the poor grind who 
turned the rota: jokes analogous to our own “ victrola lesson” 
variety. In any case, the rotator was only a part of the machine; 
his work was certainly “performed in a mechanical manner”. 

Moreover, that class of instruments which used the rota prin- 
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ciple (and the Organistrum and Symphony were built in many 
sizes and shapes) must have seemed to the laity to be extremely 
simple of operation when compared to the fithele and rebec, pre- 
cursors of the modern violin. While these latter instruments re- 
quired, to some degree, the same precision of fingering as do their 
modern counterparts, the instruments which were played by a rota 
must have seemed entirely mechanical—merely a matter of press- 
ing keys and turning a wheel. 

It seems reasonable to suggest, then, that the phrase “ by rote” 
came in time to be figuratively applied to any operation which was 
highly mechanical in nature, or which entailed mere memory 
divorced from reasoning power or skill. Although I have been 
unable to discover any other prepositional phrase brought over 
from the musical vocabulary into the vernacular, the two verbs 
“to harp ”, meaning “ to dwell upon at length ”, and “ to fiddle ”, 
meaning “to make aimless or idle motions with the fingers ”, 
prove conclusively that such a transfer of meaning is possible. 

It is with complete humility that I submit this suggested ety- 
mology. I realize that the evidence is not conclusive, but it seems 
to me that this is the most logical connection yet found between 
the Latin rota and the phrase “ by rote ”. 


FRANZ MONTGOMERY 
Stanford University 





CHAUCER’S ‘BERNARD THE MONK’ 


At the beginning of the Legend of Good Women Chaucer would 
have us believe that a thing may be true, God wot, though every- 
one cannot see it with his eyes; 


Bernard the monk ne saugh nat al, parde. 


Several MSS., probably following the poet’s own copy, add the 
gloss, ‘ Bernardus Monachus non vidit omnia’, an adage of small 
currency. As to the person meant, Skeat, followed by Dr. John 
Koch, assumes St. Bernard of Clairvaux. This is natural as a 
first guess, and may be correct. But it is only to a modern that 
he is the inevitable Monk Bernard. There is no evidence in the 
non sequitur of Skeat’s German lexicographer of 1677, to the effect 


2 Chaucer’s kleinere Dichtungen, Heidelberg, 1928, 
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that, since Bernard is reported as saying that he had learned 
amongst the oaks and beeches,? hence the proverb, ‘ Neque enim 
Bernardus vidit omnia’. Whether the adage is a slurring tribute 
to learning or to perception, ‘ Bernard the monk’ seems a too off- 
hand designation for the great abbot and saint, nor was the 
preacher and mystic remarkable for his power of observation, 
rather the contrary; or even celebrated for his learning. The 
vidit suggests a monk who devoted himself to seeing things. 

Such a ‘ Bernardus monachus’ was the plucky Frenchman who 
not far from 870 made a journey to the Holy Land with two other 
monks, ‘ volentes videre loca sanctorum’, and is known through 
his brief [tinerarium,*® on the regions and churches which he saw. 
His vogue in the twelfth century and later was especially due to 
his account (the earliest known) of the Holy Fire on Easter Even 
in the Church of the Sepulchre at Jerusalem. This miracle 
excited vivid interest among those who had been in Palestine dur- 
ing the first crusade and after,* and writers at home, it seems, 
dug out this old account of it. William of Malmesbury had read 
of it here,—‘ Legi ego in scripto Bernardi monachi’.® Three later 
writers quote the monk (using William’s wording): the early 
thirteenth-century Helinandus,—‘ Legitur in libro Bernardi mona- 
chi’, ete.;® somewhat later Vincent of Beauvais‘ Legitur in 
libro bernhardi monachi’;* and Albricus ‘ Trium Fontium ’, who 
cites ‘ quidam Bernardus monachus’.* Later this man disappears 
from sight, till Mabillon unearthed him again about 1672. More 
ways than one can be fancied in which the adage might have origi- 
nated from his book. 


2 See Acta SS8., Xxxxvil, 105, and 226. The lexicographer gets it wrong: 
‘Nullos habuit praeceptores praeter quercus et fagos. Hine proverb. 
Neque,’ ete. (J. J. Hofmann, Lexicon universale, Leyden, 1698, p. 520.) 

’T. Tobler. Descriptiones Terrae Sanctae (Leipzig, 1874), 85-99, 393 ff. 
Migne, Patr. Lat., cxxt, 569-74. MSS. are fairly numerous. He is some- 
times called Bernardus Sapiens. Much the best list of references is in 
Chevalier’s Répertoire, Bio-bibliographie, 1, 555, and A. Molinier, Sources, 
1, 271-2. There are certain difficulties in the account by T. D. Hardy, 
Descriptive Catalogue, 1, 520 (Rolls Ser., 1862). 

*See Ignis sacer, etc., in the indices of vols. I, Iv, v, of the Recueil 
des historiens des croisades, Hist. occid. (Paris, 1844—). 

5 Gesta regum, Iv, 367 (Rolls Ser., 11, 423). 

* Chronicon, bk. XLvIl, yr. 1099 (P. L., coxtt, 995). 

™ Spec. hist., Xxvi, 103. ® Chronica, in Mon. Germ. hist., xxmm, 770, 
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Many monks named Bernard are known and many more for- 
gotten. The adventurous pilgrim, if originally meant, may have 
been no more in Chaucer’s mind than in that of the seventeenth- 
century German; Chaucer may have thought of no individual, or 
even of him of Clairvaux. But there is no ground, without earlier 
cases of the adage, for a positive assertion as to its origin. 


JoHN S. P. TatTLock 
University of California 





THE BOY CALLED AMBROSIUS 


In the earliest appearance we have of the Merlin legend, in 
Nennius’s Historia Britonum, no mention is made of Merlin him- 
self; there is merely related an episode that forms one of the 
integral parts of that legend. ‘This incident is the building of 
Vortigern’s tower, which, said his wise men, would not stand until 
sprinkled with the blood of a child that had never had a father. 
One such fatherless boy was found in Gleguissing, but he saved 
himself by disclosing that the difficulty in building was caused 
by a subterranean pool and dragons whose combat symbolized the 
wars of the Britons and Saxons. Vortigern, marvelling, questioned 
the youth as to his name and family, and he replied, as the Latin 
goes, “ Ambrosius vocor, id est, Embreis Guletic ipse videbatur.” 
Then he added, “ My father was a consul of the Roman race.” ! 

This contradiction is puzzling. From the identity of names and 
the mention of Roman descent it has been asserted—perhaps with 
justice—that here is a confusion with Aurelius Ambrosius. An 
ingenious interpretation has been offered by Professor Maynadier.* 


And just as wonders were connected at this time with Arthur, so [he 
assumes] they were with Ambrosius. Thus he was able to appear before 
Vortigern in a form not his own, apparently a boy without a father... 
But when it suited his pleasure, “ Embreis Guletic ipse videbatur.” Hae 
we not here that well-known attribute of change of shape, which is seen 
in Geoffrey’s Merlin and still more in the Merlin of the later romances? 


This is amazingly clever, but seems to be stretching the sense 


1 Giles, Sia Old English Chronicles, 1882, p. 401 ff. 
2“ Merlin and Ambrosius,” in Kittredge Anniversary Papers, 1913, p. 
123 ff. 
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more than it will bear. Neither Geoffrey nor apparentl; anyone 
else has ever before so understood the passage. It seems improb- 
able that with the rest of the story given in such detail, this, the 
climax and point of it all, would be compressed virtually to the 
point of extinction; the story is not clumsily told elsewhere. And 
why should Nennius, who everywhere else calls the king Ambrosius, 
substitute the Welsh term * at this essential point? Why should 
the elaborate details of setting, family, and friends be given if 
they were merely assumed for the occasion? In the later romances 
Merlin alters form and clothing, and once his disguise is amplified 
by a drove of cattle;* but no other author has attempted any 
scenic effect so complicated as this theory would imply. And why, 
if the popular development of Aurelius had reached such a romantic 
height so early, should he so soon sink into insignificance? The 
centripetal force commonly observable in tradition would make it 
more likely that Aurelius should absorb and supplant the figure 
of Merlin than that Merlin should supplant him. 

On the whole, pretty as Maynadier’s theory is, it seems less 
simple than the one here presented by the present writer: that 
the parenthetical “id est, Embreis Guletic ipse videbatur ” is mere- 
ly a gloss which has slipped into the text, a gloss by some mystified 
scribe to the effect that “this was apparently Embreis Guletic 
himself.” 


LzAH DENNIS 
Alabama College, Montevallo 





A NOTE ON THOMAS CHESTRE 


In ll. 421-432 of Thomas Chestre’s Middle English translation 
of Lanval,’ which correspond to ll. 209-216 of the version of Marie 
de France,’ his original, there is a somewhat puzzling departure 


* Ambrosius is the Latin equivalent for the British Embreis. Guletic 
(wledig) means leader, dux bellorum. Maynadier translates it high king. 

*Lovelich Merlin, EETS., Ex. Ser., nos. 93 and 112, 1. 3250; Prose 
Merlin, EETS., no. 10, p. 44. 

1 Chestre, Thomas, Launfal. Ritson, Ancient English Romances, London, 
1802, Vol. 1, p. 170. 

* Hoepfiner, E., Marie de France. Les Lais. Bib. Rom., Strasbourg, 
Heitz, 1921. or Warnke, K., Die Lais der Marie de France, Halle, 1925. 
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from the model. In the Lanval of Marie de France, when the’ 
fairy lady endows the hero with an inexhaustible source of wealth,® 
he distributes presents to various groups of people as follows: 


Lanval donnoit les riches dons, 

Lanval aquitoit les prisons. 210 
Lanva] vestoit les jugleors, 

Lanval fesoit les granz honnors, 

Lanval despendoit largement, 

Lanval donnoit or et-argent. 

N’i ot estrange ne privé 

A cui Lanval n’eiist donné. 


Hoepffner * has already pointed out that !!. 213-214 are to be found 
only in the MS. known as 8, a MS. which has a tendency to 
expand descriptions. 

Chestre rendered the passage as follows: 


Launfal helde ryche festes, 
Fyfty fedde povere gestes, 

That in myschef wer; 
Fyfty boughte stronge stedes, 
Fyfty yaf ryche wedes, 

To knyghtes and squyere, 
Fyfty rewardede relygyons. 
Fyfty delyverede prysouns, 

And made ham quyt and schere; 
Fyfty clodede gestours, 

To many men he dede honours, 

In countrys fer and nere. 


He probably had before him a MS. in the family of the MS. §, 
for his list corresponds to the list found in the MS. S more nearly 
than it does to the shorter list contained in the other three MSS. 
But how can we explain the radical change? The translator was 
apparently using a MS. which contained the abbreviation L. for 
Lanval in ll. 210-214 and he mistook this L. for .L. meaning fifty.® 


JULIAN HARRIS 
University of Wisconsin 





311. 135 ss. 
* Neophilologus, xt, p. 6. 
5 The abbreviation is used in none of the four known MSS. 
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NOTES DE JOHN ADAMS SUR VOLTAIRE ET ROUSSEAU 


Parmi les 3019 volumes qui, aprés avoir été légués par John 
Adams 4 la Bibliothéque de Quincy, one été déposés dans la “ Boston 
Public Library,” un nombre assez considérable porte des annota- 
tions quelquefois assez longues de la main de John Adams lui- 
méme. Quelques-unes de ces notes ont déja été publiées par M. 
Zoltan Haraszti le savant éditeur de More Books.’ Les notes de 
John Adams sur Condorcet, Davila et Priestley, paraitront pro- 
chainement dans la méme collection. Un hasard heureux m’a 
permis de retrouver dans cette “ Bibliothéque ” trois volumes dont 
les notes de la main de John Adams présentent un intérét réel. 
Je tiens ici 4 exprimer tous mes remerciements a M. Charles F. D. 
Belden, directeur de la Boston Public Library et 4 M. Haraszti, 
qui m’ont fort aimablement permis d’en prendre copie. Je me 
propose de donner bientét une étude détaillée sur Lattitude de 
John Adams a l’égard des philosophes frangais, et de publier les 
annotations de John Adams sur plusieurs autres auteurs. On ne 
trouvera donc ici que les documents eux-mémes. 

Le premier ouvrage étudié porte pour titre: La Philosophie de 
V’Histoire par feu M. VAbbé Bazin. A Genéve aux dépens de 
auteur. MDCCLXV. Dédié a “'Trés-Haute et Trés-Auguste 
Princesse Catherine Seconde Impératrice de Toutes les Russies 
Protectrice des Arts et des Sciences.” C’est la premiére édition 
de l’opuscule qui devait devenir en 1769 le Discours préliminaire 
de l’ Essai sur les Meurs. Dans le méme volume qui forme un 
recueil factice se trouve reli¢ée la premiére édition du T'raité de la 
Tolérance, s. 1. (Genéve) MDCCLXIII. Une note manuscrite qui 
se trouve 4 la page 29 de ce second ouvrage indique que c’est en 
1801 qu’Adams, aprés une campagne électorale dont la violence n’a 
jamais été égalée, chercha un refuge, une consolation et une. justi- 
fication dans sa “librarie”; et que tout meurtri encore de ses 
expériences récentes, il annota le traité de Voltaire. Il est permis 
de croire que c’est approximativement a la méme date qu’il annota 


1The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library; voir en particulier “ John 
Adams’ comments on Rousseau’s Inequality among Mankind.” More Books, 
March, 1926; “ John Adams’ Opinion of Madame de Siaél’s Influence of 
the Passions upon Happiness,” et “The Golden Verses of Pythagoras,” 
More Books, April, 1926. 
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la Nouvelle Héloise dont il possédait l’edition illustrée en 4 volumes, 
publiée 4 Neufchitel en 1764. Les annotations sont bréves, mais 
piquantes; les passages soulignés, et de nombreuses corrections 
typographiques qui n’ont pas été relevées montrent avec quelle 
attention le Sage de Quincy a lu le philosophe de Genéve et d’une 
facon assez inattendue a tiré un profit moral des “‘ lettres de deux 
amans habitants d’une petite ville au pieds des Aipes.” 


VOLTAIRE: LA PHILOSOPHIE DE L’HISTOIRE 
Chapitre x1, 80. Des Babiloniens devenus Persans. 
Simples rappels en marge: Zerdust—Persians and Caldeans—Zend 
—Sadder—Baptism—Perse polis—H erodote—Dion Cassius—Sex- 
tus Empiricus—Strabo—Catulle. 


Chapitre xv, 102. De V’Arabie, 


Ce vaste pays de l’Yemen est si beau, ses ports sont si heureusement situés 
sur l’Océan Indien, qu’on prétend qu’Alexandre voulut conquérir ]’Yemen 
pour en taire le siége de son empire. ’ 

En marge: “ Did Bonaparte take from this the hint of his Expe- 
dition into Egypt?” 


Chapitre Li, 377. Des Législateurs qui ont parlé au nom des 
Dieux. 

Il y a deux sortes de loix, les unes naturelles, communes & tous, et utiles 
& tous: “Tu ne tueras ni ne voleras ton prochain; tu auras un soin 
respecteux de ceux qui t’ont donné le jour.” 

En marge: “ These Commandments of Voltaire are not acknowl- 
edged by more modern Philosophers, Godwin and others.” 

Tel fut le Sénat Romain qui donna des loix & l’Europe, & la petite Asie 
et & l’Afrique, sans les tromper;-et tel de nos jours a été Pierre le Grand. 
En marge: “This fellow’s flattery of Catherine is intollerable. 
This was tromper pour son profit. It was a breach of one of his 
commandments, it was tromper pour nuire, mentir pour nuire. 
Ask the K. of Prussia what this Pierre le grand was.” 


TRAITE DE LA TOLERANCE 


Chapitre Iv, 26. 


Le Gouvernement s’est fortifié partout, tandis que les moeurs se sont 
adoucies. La police générale soutenue d’armées nombreuses toujours 
existantes, ne permet pas d’ailleurs de craindre le retour de ces temps 
anarchiques, od des Paysans Calvinistes combattoient des Paysans Catho- 
liques, enrégimentés & la hate entre les semailles et les moissons. 
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En marge: “ Voltaire would have been guilotined for Aristocracy 
in the last ten years of the 18th century.” 


Chapitre Iv, 29. 


La Philosophie, la seule Philosophie, cette soeur de la Religion, a désarmé 
des main que la superstition avoit si longtemps ensanglantées; et l’esprit 
humain, au réveil de son ivresse, s’est étonné des excés od l’avoit emporté 
le fanatisme. 


En marge: “Js it possible to read this with patience in 1801?” 


Chapitre vi11, 52. Note e. 
Tacite dit: “Quos per flagitios invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat.” 
En marge: “ There are several profound Observations in this note.” 
Mais Néron n’avoit ni excuse, ni prétexte, ni intérét. Ces rumeurs 
insensées peuvent étre en tout pays le partage du peuple; nous(1) en avons 
entendu de nos jours d’aussi folles et d’aussi injustes.” 

’ 
(1) Nous souligné. En marge: “ Ht nous aussi.” 
Tacite, qui connaissait si bien le naturel des Princes, devait connoitre aussi 
celui du Peuple, toujours vain, toujours outré dans ses opinions violentes 
et passagéres, incapable de rien voir, et capable de tout dire, de tout 
croire, et de tout oublier. 
En marge: “ V. was no democrat.” 


. . » Octave, Tibére, et leurs successeurs avaient été odieux parce qu’ils 
régnaient sur un peuple qui devait étre libre; les Historiens se plaisaient 
& les diffamer, et on croyait ses Histoires sur leur parole, parce qu’alors 
on manquait de mémoires, de journaux du temps, de documents. 

En marge: “This should be kept in mind in reading those 


historians.” 


Chapitre 1x, 55. 
Il y eut dans la suite des Martyrs Chrétiens; il est bien difficile de savoir 
pour quelles raisons ces Martyrs furent condamnés; mais j’ose croire 
qu’aucun ne le fut sous les premiers Césars (1) pour sa seule religion; on 
les tolérait toutes. 


(1) Césars souligné. En marge: “ Were not Alcibiades and Cesar 
prosecuted for profanation of Saint Mysteries?” 


Idem. 

Considérons le martyre de St. Polyeucte. Le condamna-t-on pour sa reli- 
gion seule?... Le Chrétien qui déchira publiquement l’Edit ge ’Empereur 
Dioclétien, et qui attira sur ses fréres la grande persécution, dans les 
deux derniéres années du régne de ce Prince, n’avait pas un Zzéle selon 
la science. 
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En marge: “ The Executions of the Quakers in America, was no 
Persecution according to this reasoning of Voltaire.” 


Chapitre x11, 102, note. 


Il parait que dans ce traité Tacite songe plus & faire la satyre des Romains, 
que l’éloge des Germains qu’il ne connaissait pas. 


Passage souligné. En marge: “The praise of the Germans by 
Tacitus is like t'. of the Chinese by Voltaire.” 


Idem. 


Disons ici en passant que Tacite (1) aimait encore mieux la satyre que la 
vérité. Il veut rendre tout odieux jusqu’aux actions indifférentes; et sa 
malignité nous plait presque autant que son style, parce que nous aimons 
la médisance et l’esprit. 


(1) Tacite souligné. En marge: “ Wt. shall we say to this?” 
Idem. 


On ne trouve dans toute l’Histoire de ce Peuple aucun trait de générosité, 
de magnanimité, de bienfaisance. 


En marge: “ Wi. say you of Joseph?” 


Chapitre x111, 121, note. 


Tout le systéme de la fatalité est contenu dans ce vers d’Anneus Sénéque: 
Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 


En marge: “lead y° willing dragg the backward on.” 


ROUSSEAU: LA NOUVELLE HELOISE 
Vol. 1, 189. Lettre xxrv. 


Je distingue dans ce que l’on appelle honneur, celui qui se tire de l’opinion 
publique, et celui qui dérive de l’estime de soi-méme. 


En marge: “ honneur.” 
Vol. 11,14. Lettre 11. 


Que le rang se régle par le mérite, et l’union des ceurs par leur choix; 
voila le véritable ordre social:(1) ceux qui le réglent par la naissance ou 
par les richesses (2) sont les vrais perturbateurs de cet ordre; et ce sont 
ceux-la qu’il faut décrier ou punir.(3) 


(1) Sing-Song. 


(2) ow par Beauté de visage ou figure. 


(3) Peoples, Nations not Individuals are guilty of this!—Riches 
and fame are Chimeras too. 
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Vol. m1, 217. Lettre xx. 


Les livres n’ont de prix, les auteurs n’ont d’estime qu’autant qu’il plait 
aux femmes de leur en accorder. 


Souligné a l’encre. 


Vol. 11, 37%. Lettre xLvI. 


- 3 je serais & lui si l’ordre humain n’efitt troublé les rapports de la 
nature, et s’il étoit permis 4 quelqu’un d’étre heureux, nous aurions dd 
létre ensemble. 


En marge: “It is not a human order it is inevitable . to me an 
order of Nature!” 


Vol. m1, 5. Lettre 1. 


Cette objection si peu solide, ils la retournent de mille maniéres. [Ils 
regardent homme vivant sur la terre comme un soldat mis en faction... . 


Tout le paragraphe souligné. En marge au crayon: “ Excellent 
sophistry tf the word “ excellent” may be used.” 


Idem., p. 11. 


On supporte longtemps une vie pénible et douloureuse, avant de se résoudre 
& la question; mais quand une fois l’ennui de vivre l’emporte sur l’horreur 
de mourir, alors la vie est évidemment un grand mal, et l’on ne peut s’en 
délivrer trop tét. 


Paragraphe souligné. En marge: “rather better.” 

Idem., p. 12. 

Qu’Arrie Eponine, Lucréce soient dans le nombre, elles étoient femmes. 
Mais Brutus... 


Paragraphe souligné. En marge: “ the best.” 


Vol. m1, 204. Lettre xvi. 


C’est une grande erreur dans ]’économie domestique, ainsi que dans ia 
civile, de vouloir combattre un vice par un autre, ou former entre eux 
une sorte d’équilibre, comme si ce qui sappe les fondemens de Il’ordre, 
pouvoit jamais servir 4 )’établir. 

Passage souligné. En marge: “This requires Explication, Limi- 
tation, Restriction.” 


Vol. 111, 278. Lettre xvIIlI. 


. . on ne voit rien quand on se contente de regarder; qu’il faut agir 
soi-méme pour voir agir les hommes, et je me fis acteur pour étre spectateur. 


Passage souligné. 
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Vol. 111, 386. Lettre xxv. 
Celui qui sent sa foiblesse appelle 4 son secours le manége et la brigue, 


que l’autre plus sir de lui dédaigne. 
Passage souligné. 


Vol. 111, 475. Lettre xxvi. 
. car la vanité de homme est la source de ses plus grandes peines. 
Passage souligné. 
GILBERT CHINARD 
Johns Hopkins Unwersity 





A PASSAGE IN CALDERON’S MAGICO PRODIGIOSO 


A little more than half way through the first act of this play 
begins a relacién (ed. Keil, 111, 402B; ed. Hartzenbusch, 11, 174B; 
ed. Morel-Fatio, vv. 763 ff.) in which Lisandro, in a conversation 
with Justina, sketches the story of the first part of his life. “I 
am a native,” says Lisandro, in substance, after a brief digression, 
“of the city of seven hills; 


De aquella que es silla oy 
Del romano ymperio, alvergue 
Del cristiano: 4 serlo pues 
Roma sola lo merece.” 


Such is the reading of these four lines (vv. 13-16 of the relacién) 
in the Morel-Fatio edition. So far as may be judged from Morel- 
Fatio’s footnotes, it is also the reading of the princeps (Parte XX 
of the so-called “ Escogidas” collection), but with “solo” for 
“sola ” in the last line, and presumably with certain orthographical 
differences. The reading of the princeps has been adopted, with 
modernized orthography, by Keil, Krenkel, Wurzbach, and perhaps 
others. 

Vera Tassis and Hartzenbusch, however, were aware that there 
was something wrong with the text of this passage. The former, 
in republishing the play from the princeps, changed “4 serlo” in 
the third line to “ asylo,” and instead of “ Roma solo” in the last 
line printed “solo Roma.” Hartzenbusch attempted tc emend Vera 
Tassis’ text by substituting “ digno ” for “ asylo.” 

Either with or without these various changes, the passage remains 
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obscure, if not unintelligible. In the first place, the prominence 
of “hoy” at the end of the first line, particularly in view of the 
antithetical relation of “romano imperio” in the second line to 
“ cristiano [imperio|” in the third line (for it is hardly possible to 
take “cristiano ” as a generic noun, as Keil, Krenkel and perhaps 
others seem to do), plainly points to a contrast to be drawn between 
the Rome of the time of the action of the play and what Calderén 
knew she was to be later, namely the head of the Christian world. 
But this antithesis is not actually or fully expressed in the text as 
printed in all the editions. 

In the second place, it does not seem possible, with such a teat, 
to explain “a serlo ” syntactically. This infinitival phrase can not 
be the complement of “ merece ” in the next line: “ merecer ” does 
not take “a” before a following infinitive, and moreover in the 
present case this verb already has a complement, namely “lo.” 
Nor can “a serlo” be taken as the equivalent of a conditional 
clause, for the apodosis of such a condition can not be expressed 
by a present indicative (“‘ merece ” in the present case). 

Consideration of these two points led me, several months ago, 
to suspect that the real difficulty with the passage lay in the noun 
“albergue ” at the end of the second line. Krenkel’s note on the 
word as here used (“weil die Christen sich nur als Pilger auf 
Erden betrachten”) is far from satisfying; for would Calderén 
speak of Rome, even in a metaphorical sense, as being a place of 
pilgrimage for the Christians at the time when they were being 
persecuted by the Romans? Obviously, then, it became necessary 
to consult the manuscript in Madrid on this one word. 

As my friend Dr. Pedro Bach-y-Rita was at that time about to 
go to Spain, I requested him to investigate the reading of the 
manuscript on this point. He found, as did also Sr. Dominguez 
Bordona of the staff of the Biblioteca Nacional, that instead of 
“alvergue ” the manuscript clearly shows “o llegue.” 

The substitution of this hortatory subjunctive, at the beginning 
of a parenthetical remark, causes all difficulties with the passage 
to disappear. The infinitival phrase “a serlo” (1.¢., “a ser la 
silla [del cristiano imperio]”) becomes the complement of “ llegue,” 
and the above-mentioned antithesis remains fully expressed. 
Apparently, then, in a modern edition the four lines should be 
printed as follows: 
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De aquélla que es silla hoy 
Del romano imperio (joh llegue 
Del cristiano a serlo, pues 
Roma sola lo merece! ). 


It seems as if Morel-Fatio, who apparently worked with the 
princeps constantly at hand, must have failed to scrutinize the 
manuscript carefully at this point and, not sensing any difficulty 
with the passage, must have let himself be guided by the printed 
text. - 

H. C. Heaton 


New York University 





APPLES OF HESPERIDES AGAIN 


In a note which appeared recently in this publication (xLv, 314) 
attention was called to the fact that Andrés de Claramonte made 
an error in regard to the Apples of Hesperides similar to that 
found in the Estrella de Sevilla: 


Don Arias: Solo te auenturas? 
Rey: Pues, 
por que espumosos remolcos 
por manganas passo a Colcos? 
Estrella, ll. 933-36. 


From this it was argued that Claramonte had a hand in the com- 
position of the scene. 

But Claramonte was not the only one who confused the location 
of the famous apples. Lope de Vega himself made the same mis- 
take more than once: 


Frondoso: Corrié [Atalanta] esta tarde con el bello Hip6menes; 
Pero valiése de una industria el Principe, 
Que tres manzanas, més que las Hespérides 
Que Medea guardé con arte magica, 
Le fué arrojando entre las plantas 4giles ... 
Adonis y Venus, ed. Acad., vI, 22, cols. 1 and 2. 


Fineo: Viene Jason. 
Antiopia: éEs Jas6n? 
Fineo: El que robé las manzanas 


Y el vellocino de oro... 
Las mujeres sin hombres, 
Tbid., v1, 46, col. 1. 
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Iucindo: Iré & cumplir en todo tu deseo; 
Pero no sé si en la batalla aciertas, 
Porque en Atenas cuentan de Teseo 
Grandes hazafias. 


Oranteo: Todas son inciertas: 
La que cuenta con Hércules no creo, 
Ni que rompié las infernales puertas; 
El ir a Colcos si, pues ya se sabe 
Lo de Jasén y la primera nave. 
En fin, se hallé en el robo de Medea, 
El vellocino y las manzanas de oro... 
El laberinto de Creta, 
Ibid., v1, 132, col. 2. 


Alejandro: ;Ojald, como é Jasén, 
Me mandédredes traeros 
Las hespéridas manzanas 
Venciendo toros de fuego! 
La prueba de los ingenios, 
Ibid., xtv, 205, col. 2.1 


Still, the identity of the one responsible for the lines quoted 
from the Estrella de Sevilla is not left in doubt, because the 
peculiar rhymes are characteristic of Claramonte and not of Lope. 


Ursino: Seguirete a la muerte, 
pasare el mar nabegando, 
como otro Jason a Colcos, 
por espumosos remolcos 
y por bentanas nadando... 
El secreto en la muger, Act II, fol. 8. 


Tu, mar, que atreuidos sorbes 
en espumosos remolcos, 
no con gigantes estorbes 
que llegue al eterno Colcos, 
suleando esfericos orbes. 
Letant a Moral, p. 455. 


Stureis E. LEavirr 
University of North Carolina 





1G. I. Dale (Hispania, x1, 289-90) cites other examples of the same sort. 
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DER ZUSCHAUER, 1739-1743 


Among the German translations of The Spectator: was one 
printed in Leipzig, 1739-43. It bears no translator’s name. The 
title page of each of the eight parts says simply: Der Zuschauer. 
Aus dem Englischen iibersetat.2 Diesch * attributes the translation 
to “ [Joh. Chr.] Gottsched und den Seinigen.” Goedeke’s Grund- 
riss * ascribes it to “ der Gottschedin.” 

The last paragraph of the Vorrede (in Part Eight), reveals 
this concerning the translation: — 

So viel wollen wir ihnen entdecken: dass, wie die Verfertigung des 
Zuschauers ein gemeinschaftliches Werk gewesen, also auch diese Ueber- 
setzung desselben eines ist. Es haben zusammen drey Personen Theil an 
derselben, und kommen diejenigen Stiicke, welche das Zeichen ft haben, 
der einen, welche ein Sternchen* haben, der andern, und welche nur den 
blossen Buchstaben fiihren oder gar nicht bezeichnet sind, der dritten 
davon zu. 


A count of the 635 articles composing the Zuschauer shows that 
324 bear an asterisk, 195 are left blank, or are signed with the 
plain letter of the original, and 62 are keyed by a dagger, while 
three have both a dagger and an asterisk. 

These three which are doubly marked occur early in the series; 
they are numbers 71, 95, and 139. No explanation is given, but 
the alternatives present themselves that Dagger may have en- 
countered a passage too difficult for him (though his work appears 
correct), or that he was slow. Dagger seems not to have carried 
his share of the burden after the first three or four parts, for he 
appears only twice in Part Five, twice in Part Six, once in Part 
Seven, and not at all in Part Hight. 

A close examination of a representative number ° of the articles 


1Text used: The Spectator. A new edition, reproducing the original 
text, both as first issued and as corrected by its authors. By Henry 
Morley. London: George Routledge & Sons, Limited. No date. 

2 Der Zuschauer. Aus dem Englischen iibersetzt. Erster bis achter 
Theil. Leipzig, bey Bernhard Christoph Breitkopf. 1739-1743. 

Carl Diesch: Bibliographie der Germanistischen Zeitschriften. Leip- 
zig, 1927. No. 490, I. 

* Goedeke’s Grundriss. II. Auflage, 1887, 3. Band, Seite 362. 

5 Articles examined: bearing asterisk, 5, 329, 332, 475, 476, 481, 482, 
513, 547, 550; unsigned, 323, 327, 420, 483, 489, 495, 499, 507, 511, 519, 
528; with dagger, 18, 80, 484; with dagger and asterisk, 71, 95, 139. 
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does not reveal any noticeable stylistic differences. The fact that 
the English articles are from different pens has also to be taken 
into consideration while looking for stylistic variations in the Ger- 
man translation. It is possible that the three translators were 
living so intimately in the same household, and that they had 
learned their English from the same source, so that they would 
express the thought from the English passage in practically the 
same German idiom. Then, too, it is quite possible that the whole 
system of signs was meant as a ruse—such as Gottsched had used 
previously in his Verniinftige Tadlerinnen. 

A careful comparison of the German translation with the Eng- 
lish reveals surprisingly slight variations and mistakes. Of the 
deviations noted in the numbers studied, the following are perhaps 
the most striking: 

In Number 323, paragraph 4: 


TUESDAY Night. Could not go to sleep till one in the Morning for think- 
ing of my Journal: 

Dienstag, des Abends. Konnte ich vor ein Uhr nicht zu Bette gehen, 
weil ich immer an mein Tageregister dachte. 


Ibid., par. 8: 


From One till Half an Hour after Two. 
Von eins bis halb zwey Nachmittage. 


Tbid., par. 35: 


Kitty repeated without the Book the Eight best Lines in the Play. 
Went in our Mobbs to the dumb Man, according to Appointment. Told 
me that my Lover’s Name began with a G. Mem. The Conjurer was 
within a Letter of Mr. Froth’s Name, éc. 

Kithe wusste die acht schinsten Stellen dieses Stiicks aus dem Kopfe 
herzusagen. Erziihlte mir, dass meines Liebsten Name mit einem G. an- 
fienge. NB. Der Beschwérer war in einem Buchstaben von Herren Meer- 
schaums Namen u. 


(The letter G does not fit in the translation, since the name 
Froth is given as beginning with an M, more than one letter 
removed from the G.) 

In Number 475, paragraph 1: 


The Privy-Counsellor of one in Love must observe the same Conduct. 
Der geheime Rath eines verliebten Prinzen, muss es eben so machen. 
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Ibid., Paragraph 2: 


. whether they would advise her to take Tom Townly, that made 
his addresses to her with an Estate of Five Thousand a Year? 

. Ob sie es ihr wohl rathen, den Thomas Townly zu nehmen, welcher 
funzig tausen Pfunde besitzt? 


In Number 481, paragraph 6 (German, paragraph 7) : 
. . . he would oblige the French King to burn his Gallies . . . before 
he would Sheath his Sword. 
. . und diess ohne dass man eirimal den Degen 26ge. 
In Number 482, paragraph 2: 
. . . that he may not grow musty, and unfit for Conversation. 
. . . damit er nur nicht gar verschimmele, und sich nicht wieder sehen 
lassen kénne. 
Ibid., paragraph 4: 
. and was making Paper-Boats with his sisters. 
. wie er denn auch bessere Pfefferkuchen backen konnte, als seine 
Schwestern. 
In Number 483, paragraph 3: 
. where the Historians were actually inspired. 
. wo die Geschichtschreiber wirklich begeistert waren. 
In Number 499, paragraph 4: 
. .. I found it was filled with China-Ware. 
. . » fand ich, dass er mit chinesicher Waare angefiillet war. 
In Number 547, paragraph 3: 
. . . throughout the Kingdom. 
. in und ausserhalb diesem Konigriche. 


In Number 550, paragraph 1: 


. . . he has one and twenty Shares in the African Company, and offers 
to bribe me with the odd one. ... 

... dass er ein und zwanzig Antheile an der africanischen Compagnie 
habe, und erkliret sich, mir den schlechtesten davon abzutreten. 


In the introduction to Part One, the reader’s attention is called 
to the fact that the translation is an independent one: 


Wir erachteten es nicht fiir rathsam, diese Blitter aus der franzésischen 
Ubersetzung zu verdeutschen, wie unser Vorginger vor zwanzig Jahren 
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gethan hat.... Wir haben uns allenthalben an das englische Original 
gehalten, auch das franzésische nicht einmal dagegen gehalten. 


The French ® version here mentioned omits a large number of 
the original artic’»s, and does not stick as closely to the English 
text as does the German. Examining the French text in the cases 
cited above, the following observations may be made: 

Number 323 is omitted in the Frerich. 

Number 475, which is French Tome V, XIX. Discours, has an 
addition in the past part of paragraph 1 (cited above), which then 
reads as follows: 


Lors qu’elle a fait son choix, elle envoie 4 Amies, pour la seule formalité, 
la permission de choisir pour elle; & peu prés de méme que nos Rois 
permettent au Doien & au Chapitre d’une Cathedrale de proceder a la 
nomination d’un Evéque. 


In all of the other cases cited above, the French interprets the 
English sense correctly, while the German deviates. 

From this study it would seem that the translation was the 
work of one person, or possibly three intimately associated; that 
on the whole it reproduced the English original very satisfactorily ; 
and that it was done independently of other translations. 


Epmunp E. MILLER 
The Johns Hopkins Uniwersity 





HORS DE PAGE AND HORS DE PAIR 


The success of Wyndham Lewis’ King Spider makes it worth 
while to point out a misleading translation of one of his quotations, 
the more so as he does not give his sources. On page 17 we read: 
“Louis XI ... has put, said his successor Francis I, all other 
kings out of the running (hors de page.).” This seems to imply 
that Francis esteemed Louis as the greatest of monarchs. Possi- 
bly he did, but the phrase hors de page never has, as far as I can 


® Le Spectateur, ou le Socrate moderne. Ow l’on voit un Portrait naif 
des Moeurs de ce Siécle. Traduit de l’anglois. Tomes I 4 VI. A Amster- 
dam, chez les Fréres Wetstein (in various editions dated between 1724 
and 1733). 
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discover, this meaning. Brantéme, Vie de grands capitaines, 1, 50, 
edition of 1666, says: 

J’ay oui dire 4 une dame notable que le roy Frangois le louoit (Louis 
XI) extremement fort: qu’il estoit un peu trop cruel et sanguinaire, et 
que c’estoit luy qui avoit mis les roys de France hors de page; car devant 


luy, disoit-il, les rois n’estoient que des demy rois, et n’avoient encore 
gagné l’autorité et la preeminence sur leur royaume. 


I quote from La Curne de Sainte Palaye, Dictionnaire de l’An- 
cienne Langage Frangats. s. v. page. 


Benz. M. WooperipGe 
Reed College 





WALSINGHAM AND THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE 


Sir John Harington, in the Preface to his translation of Ariosto’s 
Orlando Furioso (1591), says: 


. . . to speake of a London Comedie, how much good matter, yea and 
matter of state, is there in that Comedie called the play of the Cards? In 
which it is shewed how foure Parasiticall knaues robbe the foure prin- 
cipall vocations of the Realme, videl, the vocation of Souldiers, Schollers, 
Merchants, and Husbandmen. Of which Comedie I cannot forget the 
saying of a notable wise counseller that is now dead, who when some 
(to sing Placebo) aduised that it should be forbidden, because it was 
somewhat too plaine, and indeed as the old saying is, sooth boord is no 
boord, yet he would haue it allowed, adding it was fit that they wiich 
do that they should not, should heare that they would not.* 


“ One would gladly know,” says Chambers, “ who was the ‘ notable 
wise counsellor’ ...I should not be surprised if this were 
Walsingham.” ? 

Sir Edmund’s shrewd guess is substantiated by the second 
(1607) and third (1634) editions of Harington’s work, for on 
the margin is ‘Sir Frances Walsingham.’ * 


1 Cf. Chambers, Hlizabethan Stage, 1v, 237f. Harington’s italics. 

2 Ibid., 1, 268. 

* Harington makes some other pertinent observations in his Preface. 
Referring to a stage performance of Richard III at Cambridge, he says: 
“. . . Richard the third, would moue (I thinke) Phalaris the tyrant, and 
terrifie all tyrannous minded men, from following their foolish ambitious 
humors.” And again, apropos of ‘the play of the Cards’ he remarks: 
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Conclusions of some moment are: (a) One high official, viz., 
the queen’s trusted secretary, not only knew that matters of state 
were being criticized on the London stage, but heartily approved 
of the practice; (b) This councillor—the father-in-law of the 
Earl of Essex—was a member of Gray’s Inn, a society Shakspere 
had connections with by 1594. It seems hardly necessary to add 
that the Earl of Southhampton was a member of Gray’s; (c) By 
1590 a legal group close to the queen (Shakspere was in their 
circle at least by 1593) was discussing the purpose of the contem- 
porary stage. Obviously this criticism among persons of conse- 
quence must be taken into account in any discussion of the relation 
between politics and the theatre later in the decade. It should not 
be a matter of surprise, for example, if plays (including Shaks- 
pere’s) fell under suspicion; or, contrariwise, if dramatic material 
was chosen with an eye on the affairs of state. At all events, just 
as Shakspere was on the threshold of his theatrical career, it was 
not thought absurd to have governmental matters receive dramatic 
treatment,—from the point of view of spectators, dramatists, and 
(highly significant), from officials of state themselves.* 


Ernest P. KuHL 
University of Iowa 





DRYDEN QUOTES BEN JONSON 


The power of music to compel the attention of angels is a conceit 
obvious enough to have occurred independently to the numerous 
poets who have employed it. Dryden, however, is clearly indebted 
to Ben Jonson for one line which he repeats verbatim: 

When to her Organ vocal breath was Giv’n, 


An angel heard, and straight appear’d, 
Mistaking earth for heav’n.* 





“. .. if Comedies may be so made as the beholders may be bettered by 
them, without all doubt all other sorts of Poetrie may bring their profite 
as they do bring delight.” 

“One would like to know something more about the Game of Cards 
(Cf. Chambers, 1, 268 and n.). Was this Tarleton’s play with its jibe at 
Raleigh, viz., “See the knave commands the queen” (cf. Aikin, Memoirs 
of Hlizabeth, 11, 330) ? 

1 Dryden, A Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 52-54. 
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O sing not you then, lest the best 
Of angels should be driven 

To fall again, at such a feast, 
Mistaking earth for heaven.? 


WILLIAM ALFRED Eppy 
Dartmouth College 





REVIEWS 





La Pensée de Jean-Jacques Rousseau; Essai d’interprétation 
nouvelle. Par ALBERT ScHiInNz. Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, Mass., 1929. 2 vols. Pp. viii + 521. 


The temper and general method of Professor Schinz’s long- 
awaited work are as admirable as they are—in books on its subject 
—unusual. It is equally free from Rousseauphobia and Rousseau- 
mania. The author has realized that the thing now needful for 
a genuine understanding of Rousseau’s thought is to purge one’s 
mind completely of the Rousseau (or Rousseaus) of tradition and 
return to an open-minded and searching analysis of the texts; and 
he is aware that such an analysis is an exacting business—that its 
first step must be a careful inductive determination of the (usually 
multiple) meaning of Rousseau’s recurrent terms and formulas, 
and that it demands a constant alertness for ambiguities, for 
distinctions implicit yet crucial, for latent interconnections of 
ideas. Above all, he has realized that Rousseau—like most phi- 
losophers, but more than most—often writes under the pressure 
of diverse and conflicting ideas and preconceptions, and that the 
duty of the expositor is to discriminate and throw into relief all 
the strains in a given writing and exhibit their interplay in the 
writer’s mind—not, by neglecting all but the most obvious, to 
impose upon this complex a specious unity and simplicity. 

Since Schinz thus brings to his task so sound a conception of 
its nature and requirements, and also has an exceptional command 
of his material, I had hoped to find his “new interpretation ” 
correspondingly convincing. This hope has not been wholly ful- 
filled. Much of the old nonsense about Rousseau is, indeed, 
effectively exploded, not a few current confusions are cleared up. 
But the principal distinctions employed seem to me insufficiently 
précisées and therefore insufficiently numerous, so that there is 


* Jonson, The Musical Strife: A Pastoral Dialogue, Works (ed. Gifford, 
1816), vi, 318. 
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still an over-simplification of Rousseau’s many-sided and constantly 
fluctuating thought; and the thesis advanced as to the general 
direction in which his mind moved is not, I think, justified by 
the texts on which it is based. In all his principal writings, 
Schinz finds, Rousseau wavers between two opposite ethical tende:- 
cies. One of these, called the “romantic” view (this seems to 
me the most inappropriate possible use of that much-abused term) 
is simply egoistic hedonism; the only rational aim for the indi- 
vidual is his own happiness in this life, through the gratification 
of his “ natural” desires. In the other—designated by a strange 
conjunction of adjectives, “ classic,” “ Christian,” “ Roman,” “ Cal- 
vinistic ”—“ le bonheur naturel ne compte pas; . . . les jouissances 
naturelles (ou terrestres) sont déclarées mauvaises par elles-mémes 
et la vertu consiste 4 y renoncer” (143). But at the outset the 
latter tendency, in the final outcome the former, is dominant. 
What I suggest is that these categories are quite inadequate to 
cover the actual range of Rousseau’s moral ideas; that the second 
confuses, under a single label, a number of significantly different 
ethical doctrines; and that, in so far as the antithesis is pertinent, 
it was in precisely the opposite direction that Rousseau’s moral 
reflection (as expressed in his writings) moved. 

It is obviously impossible in a review to cite all the evidence in 
justification of this dissent. But since even a reviewer ought to 
give some reasons for his opinions, I shall briefly consider the 
case with respect to the two termini of the movement of thought 
with which the book deals—the First Discourse and the Emile. 

The former, Schinz observes, with no great exaggeration, is 
“un hymne tout entier 4 la vertu”; but three distinct and incom- 
patible conceptions of “virtue” are discernible in different pas- 
sages. There is (a) “la conception grecque ou classique: La 
vertu est un moyen de bonheur, celui que Socrate et Platon, et 
tous les philosophes antiques aprés eux, préchaient ” (141) ; 1. e., 
virtue consists in an intelligent pursuit of self-interest (“ vertu- 
sagesse ”), but this implies “l’ordonnance de la nature humaine 
dans |’état de civilisation ” (145). There is (b) “the Christian or 
Roman conception ” which identifies virtue with “le renoncement 
en soi.” Finally (c) there is “la vertu-innocence.” ‘This also is 
at bottom hedonistic; virtue is a means to happiness, but this is 
to be gained neither by “denying nature, nor yet by wisely 
developing it,” but by limiting oneself “a4 la seule jouissance 
résultant de la satisfaction des désirs de la nature, telle qu’elle 
est chez l’étre primitif ou chez enfant” (144). While Rousseau 
in the course of his argument repeatedly shifts from one to another 
of these ideas, without conscious discrimination, Schinz concludes 
that he is “ really ” defending the second: a consistent interpreta- 
tion of the First Discourse will see in it nothing but a plea for 
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the “ Christian, Calvinist, or Roman” ideal of the repression of 
all “ natural desires” and the absolute renunciation of all terres- 
trial goods. 

Now this seems to me both confused and erroneous. (1) It is 
singularly misleading to describe “ Socrates and Plato, and all the 
ancient philosophers after them,” as preaching hedonism; and the 
author seems oblivious of the degree to which the otherworldly 
and ascetic temper in Christianity was due to one of the strains 
in Platonism. (2) To identify “la morale chrétienne ou calvi- 
niste,” as Schinz defines it, with the “ Roman,” 7. e., the early 
Roman, virtues of which Rousseau has so much to say, is to con- 
fuse utterly disparate ideas. Both, of course, implied some “ re- 
nunciation ” and both required a discipline of the passions-——as 
does, for that matter, even the hedonistic “ vertu-sagesse.” But 
the motives, the extent, and the emotional tone of the renuncia- 
tion are quite different. The virtue of a Cato or a Fabricius, as 
depicted and extolled by Rousseau, had nothing otherworldly about 
it and it implied no wholesale condemnation of natural desires and 
satisfactions. Mr. Schinz is himself aware of this; but he implies, 
without justification, that Rousseau was not (173). Rousseau’s 
“vertu romaine” was the virtue of the good citizen, not of the 
ascetic saint; it consisted in such social and civic qualities as 
“magnanimity, equity, temperance, humanity, courage”; and if, 
on occasion, it demanded of the individual an act of absolute self- 
sacrifice, it did so in “le doux nom de pattie.” But (3) it was 
the virtue of the citizen in a rude and unsophisticated society ; 
and this, of course, is Rousseau’s main point. The Roman virtues 
and the virtues of the savage are here the same. True, Cato and 
Fabricius did not precisely live in a pure state of nature, but for 
Rousseau’s immediate purpose the distinction is negligible; in any 
case, their “meceurs étaient rustiques, mais naturelles.” The 
Romans, Spartans, Scythians, and American Indians all figure in 
the same réle, as examples of the advantages of a life without 
luxury and without the arts and sciences which give rise to it. 
(4) The notion of “la morale chrétienne,” in Schinz’s sense, so 
far from being the “real” theme of the Discourse, is wholly 
foreign to it. Nowhere does Rousseau so much as raise the ques- 
tion whether all the “natural” propensities and susceptibilities 
ought to be suppressed. On the contrary, he throughout assumes 
that there are certain primary desires and sentiments inherent in 
human nature, and good; but that whatsoever is beyond these— 
and that alone—is evil. It is true that, as Schinz justly points 
out, Rousseau expressly denies man’s bonté naturelle; even in 
the primitive age man was “ pervers.” But this obviously does 


not mean that all his natural inclinations are essentially bad; it 
means that he had latent weaknesses, and in particular that there 
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was in him from the first the germ of a malign passion from 
which civilization and all its evils were to develop. (5) What 
this passion was—for the most part—conceived by Rousseau to 
be, Schinz fails to note; here and in general he overlooks the great 
importance in Rousseau’s thought of the idea of “ pride” (under 
the various names of orgueil, amour-propre, vanité, fureur de se 
distinguer). It is this chiefly which has multiplied factitious 
desires and ambitions having no relation to man’s “ besoins 
naturels.” (6) Wherever, in this Discourse, Rousseau deals at all 
definitely with the question of the relation of virtue to happiness 
his position is consistently (I think) that of benevolent utilitarian- 
ism. Egoistic hedonism is, indeed, implicitly rejected; but the 
general happiness is recognized as the rational end. The simple 
life is best because men are happiest when their desires are few; 
and the progress of knowledge and refinement is condemned be- 
cause “il n’a rien ajouté a notre véritable félicité. But (7) often 
Rousseau is not thinking of this question at all; and it is an error 
in exegetical method to attempt to relate all or most of the Dis- 
course to it. With Rousseau as with most men a ioral enthu- 
siasm is oftenest the expression of a quasi-aesthetic reaction. He 
extols the human qualities which, spontaneously, he most admires ; 
and he is here exemplifying a phenomenon common enough in the 
history of moral ideas: the virtue which he preaches is framed 
largely out of the qualities which he lacks. Thus he admires “ les 
vertus militaires,” he*admires discipline and restraint, he admires 
the austere dignity of the Roman Senator under the Republic, and 
above all, perhaps, he admires health—“ homme sain et robuste ” 
in body and mind. He has, also, an intense emotional craving for 
sincerity, candor and loyalty in personal relations. And it is, 
most of all, because he believes a luxurious and “ polite ” society to 
be unfavorable to all these qualities, that he maintains the so- 
called paradox of this Discourse. 

It is in the Lmile that the author finds “le grand effort de 
Rousseau pour systématiser sa pensée ”; in it, and above all in the 
“ Vicaire savoyard,” one can best gather “ the general orientation ” 
of his reflection. And here he is “de plus en plus fondamentale- 
ment romantique ” ; “le but qu’il propose 4 la vie sera: le bonheur 
ict-bas, pas la vertu en soi, la vertu romaine, ou la vertu chrétienne 
de renoncement ” (422). His hedonism at this stage rests largely 
upon the theory that genuinely disinterested action is for man a 
psychological impossibility. But it is a “rational” hedonism; 
it emphatically insists that the way to attain happiness, “ c’est non 
de suivre la nature, mais de la contraindre” (430); “la vertu est 
prudence au point de vue du bonheur ” (447). True there are still, 
even in the Emile, “ réticences,” “ réminiscences vertueuses ”; but 
these Schinz at first seeks to explain away, largely upon the odd 
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assumption that Rousseau habitually wrote—on these matters— 
the opposite of what he meant: one must “always remember in 
reading the Emile that bien does not mean bien, that vertu does 
not mean vertu, that devoir does not mean devoir” (435) ; where 
Rousseau speaks of acts performed purely “ par amour du bien,” 
the author glosses: “il faut entendre par sagesse égoiste” (434). 
By such methods any author can, obviously. be made to “ mean ” 
anything you please. The truth about the Emile is precisely the 
opposite to all this; Rousseau’s ethics here becomes more and more 
fundamentally “ anti-romantic ” (in the author’s peculiar sense of 
that word). The supposed evidence to the contrary is drawn 
almost wholly from the first three books; but such evidence is 
irrelevant. Rousseau could not well make it clearer than he has 
done that in these books he is not setting forth his final ethical 
view. The pre-adolescent child is, he assumes, in the main a 
natural egoist, and must be treated as such; moreover, under 
Rousseau’s system of pedagogic isolation, he has few contacts with 
society. It is solely in Book IV, and chiefly in the “ Profession 
de foi ”—which Schinz recognizes as “la clef de voiite de la pensée 
de Rousseau ”—that we find Rousseau’s essential doctrine; and in 
it the repudiation both of psychological and of ethical egoistic 
hedonism is plain and persistent. | 


Chacun, dit-on, concourt au bien public pour son intérét; mais d’ot vient 
que le juste y concourt 4 son préjudice? Qu’est-ce qu’aller & la mort pour 
son intérét? Sans doute nul n’agit que pour son bien; mais, s’il n’est 
un bien moral dont il faut tenir compte, on n’expliquera jamais par l’intérét 
propre que les actions des méchants. ... Le bon s’ordonne par rapport 
au tout, le méchant ordonne tout par rapport & lui. 


There is so much more of the same sort that Schinz in the end 
recognizes that in Bk. IV Rousseau constantly “speaks as if the 
fact that all social virtue 1s disinterested were beyond question ” 
(448) ; the conclusion of the chapter on the Emile all but formally 
contradicts the thesis laid down at the beginning. What has been 
expounded as “la pensée de Rousseau” turns out to be only “la 
pensée qu’il eit voulu exprimer, qu’il efit exprimée s’il avait appro- 
fondi mieux ses principes ” (450, italics mine). But they are not, 
in fact, the principles of Rousseau (in the Emile); they are the 
principles of Professor Schinz; and the real reason why they are 
ascribed to Rousseau, it is clear, is simply that his expositor does 
not find Rousseau’s explicit and repeated arguments against then 
convincing. 

It is, of course, true that Rousseau often declares that “ virtue ” 
also brings happiness—a thing distinct from “ jouissance ”—ou 
the ground that man is “ by nature” a moral being and cannot in 
the long run become happy by doing violence to ais nature. But 
there is no confusion in ethical reasoning worse than the supposi- 
tion that this is equivalent to the doctrine that goodness means 
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the pursuit of happiness. or that the hedonic calculus should be 
the guide of life. Such a confusion would make hedonists of 
nearly all the moralists in history, barring the consistent pessimists. 
Rousseau, however, with respect to this life, is here so nearly a 
pessimist that his assurances of the terrestrial happiness of the 
virtuous are highly qualified and dubious. “ Le bonheur ici-bas ” 
is not at the command even of the good man; and the Vicar’s dis- 
course on morals concludes upon a note of pure otherworldliness. 

The general curve of the movement of Rousseau’s thought is 
therefore not that plotted by Schinz. There is in it at the begin- 
ning no strain of the so-called “ vertu chrétienne ” ; there is in it at 
the end—if the mile be taken as the end—no strain of simple 
egoistic hedonism, while there is a great deal of the ethics of 
renunciation—and renunciation not from prudential but from 
social and religious motives. First and last Rousseau was, in his 
own words, if not virtuous, “du moins enivré de la vertu”; and 
by this, whatever else he meant, he assuredly did not mean “ intoxi- 
cated with la sagesse égoiste.” But there was an intermediate phase 
in which the conception of man as a necessarily self-seeking and 
pleasure-seeking creature played an imvortant part in his thought; 
and of this phase, represented by the two drafts of the Contrat 
Social and some of the shorter political writings, Schinz gives 
a very able and discriminating analysis, though scme corrections 
in detail are needed. The chapter on the Nouvelle Héloise seems 
to me extraordinarily acute and illuminating. Of much else that 
is noteworthy in the book I lack space to speak; and I have, I 
fear, insufficiently conveyed my sense of its value as a whole 
Professor Schinz has not written the last word on Rousseau; but 
he has done much to bring back the study of that author to the 
ways of sanity and of careful and judicious scholarship, and he 
has made a contribution to that study which can be ignored by 
none who honestly seek to understand the thought of the man (in 
Seilliére’s phrase) “a la fois le plus essentiel et le plus difficile 
a pénétrer des temps modernes.” 

I must add two complaints which do not relate to the substance 
of the book. The title suggests a more comprehensive survey than 
is given; the Dialogues, Réveries, Lettres de la Montagne, and the 
Gouvernement de Pologne—in some respects the wisest and most 
original of Rousseau’s political works—are not analyzed; and in 
the case of the writings examined, the author is so preoccupied 
with a single general problem that several historically important 
aspects of Rousseau are neglected. And there is no index. A 
French scholar might plead the force of a bad custom for this 
unscholarlike omission; in a work of such importance and magni- 
tude published by an American college the omission is indefensible. 


ArtHuur O. Lovesoy 
Johns Hopkins University 
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Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz. Von K. 
JABERG und J. Jup. Die Mundartaufnahmen wurden durch- 
gefiihrt von P. Scheuermeier. G. Rohlfs und M. L. Wagner. 
Verlagsanstalt Ringier & Co., Zofingen (Schweiz). Band I.,” 
I. Teil, Familie (maps 1-86), II. Teil, Menschlicher Korper 
1928 (maps 87-198) ; Band II., I. Teil, Handwerk und Hand- 
werkszeug-Handel-Zahlen (maps 199-308), II. Teil, Zeit und 
Raum-Himmelskorper-Wetter-Metalle, 1929 (maps 309-412). 


Der Sprachatlas als Forschungsintrument, Kritische Grundlegung 
und Hinfiihrung. Von K. JaBerG und J. Jup. Halle, Nie- 
meyer, 1928. 243 pp. 


The Atlante linguistico etnografico dell’Italia c della Svizzera 
meridionale (abridged AIS.) is one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of our time in any field of linguistic research. The volumes 
already published constitute a contribution of the first importance 
to Romance philology; when the entire eight volumes and the 
supplementary volume of illustrations have appeared it will be even 
clearer that a new era has begun in the study of Italian and 
Rhaetian.t This result has come about through the collaboration 
of an extraordinary group of men. The directors of the work unite 
qualities that are seldom found together, and supplement one 
another admirably. They have also enlisted a remarkable group 
of scholarly co-workers. It is not only among the learned that 
Jaberg and Jud have succeeded in finding helpers. They have 
also accomplished the {»«* of launching so enormous an enterprise 
without the assistance » any national government. In securing 
subventions and in circulating the published work they have been 
aided by other scholars; nevertheless the chief burden of the 
material as well as of the scientific part of the enormous task of 


1The following selected list of reviews so far published indicates the 
importance of the AIS.: A. Griera, Butliett de dialectologia catalana, xv1 
(1928),. 54-72; Mario Roques, Romania, tv (1929), 153-155; Bruno Mi- 
gliorini, La Cultura, Nuova Serie, 1 (1929), 219-224; John Orr, MLR., xxiv 
(1929), 364-370; Oscar Bloch, Revue critique, Lx11t (1929), 408-411; Robert 
von Planta, Litteris, vt (1929), 135-153; Charles Bruneau, Journal des 
savants, 1929, 389-397; Al. Rosetti, Grai si suflet, Iv (1929), 175-181; E. 
Gamillscheg, ZRPh., XLT (1929), 332-345; A. Debrunner, Indogermanische 
Forschungen, xLvit (1929), 87-89; Giulio Bertoni, Archivwm Romanicum, 
xr (1929), 400-401; Antonin Duraffour, Revue de géographie alpine, xvi1 
(1929), 644-651; W. Meyer-Liibke, Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1929, 
408-412; Jorgu Jordan, Arhiva (Jasi), xxxvir (1930), 72-80; E. Tappolet, 
Literaturblatt, L1 (1930), 45-49; Carlo Tagliavini, Archivum Romanicum, 
xr (1929), 570-577; E. Schwyzer, Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1929, 60-63; 
Friedrich Schiirr, ASNS., cLtv1 (1930), 126-131; A. Meillet, Bulletin de la 
Société de linguistique de Paris, xxx (1930), 119-123. 
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publishing so great a work has fallen upon Jud and Jaberg. It 
is probable that in no other case in the history of Romance philology 
have two men surmonted with such ease and rapidity obstacles so 
formidable. 

One of the difficulties mentioned was the determination of the 
precise scope of the enterprise. It was ultimately decided to in- 
clude Southern Switzerland and the whole of Italy, Scheuermeier 
going as far as Rome, Rohlfs taking in Southern Italy and Sicily, 
and Wagner Sardinia. The Atlas thus contains not only Italian 
material, but also Rhaetian, Franco-Provencal and Provengal froin 
the Swiss cantons of Ticino and the Grisons. the Gallic dialects 
together with Greek and Albanian being represented also in south- 
ern Italy. 

Another problem was the choice of a system of reproduction for 
the maps. The use of the off-set machine, which gives resulis 
similar but superior to those of lithography, permitted the adoption 
of a complicated and unusually exact system of phonetic symbols. 
The maps are printed in two parts, the upper part including the 
territory traversed by Scheuermeier and the lower that studied by 
Rohlfs and Wagner. The work has been most neatly and pleasingly 
executed, though it is regrettable that the name of the various 
provinces could not find a place on the maps. 

In the arrangement and content of the maps several steps which 
represent an advance in comparison with the Aflas linguistique de 
la France of Gilliéron and Edmont (ALF.) have been taken. The 
words treated are not given in alphabetical order, but are grouped 
by subjects, the parts of the body being placed together, and so on. 
Although this arrangement presents certain difficulties until the 
work is complete and indexed. it is clearly a step forward, since it 
makes it much easier than it was to perceive relations between 
words closely related in sense. 

The words and phrases studied are in large part those of the 
ALF. A wise and most helpful innovation is the addition on each 
map of references to other linguistic atlases—ALF., Griera’s Atlas 
lingiitstic de Catalunya, the Atlas linguistique de la Corse which 
was partially completed by Gilliéron, and other works of a similar 
character. The questionnaire used, however, was not precisely the 
same as that of previous workers, but was modified to adapt it to 
different local conditions. The varied agricultural products of the 
districts included—such things as milk and its derivates in the 
Alps, silk, chestnuts, olives in Italy. each restricted to a limited 
territory—caused difficulties that seem to have been wisely dealt 
with. The explorers generally used a questionnaire containing 
some 2,000 words and phrases. In their queries more attention 
was paid to morphology than in the ALF.; the varied and interest- 
ing Italian plural forms, for example, are represented with a ful- 
ness that furnishes a basis for much future research. As regards 
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syntax, it is of course difficult to secure satisfactory material under 
the conditions given.” Nevertheless the AJS., with its larger num- 
ber of phrases, represents a definite progress in the field of syntax 
as compared with the ALF. 

Another change of great importance is the systematic use of 
illustrations. Although technical difficulties have caused most of 
them to be reserved for the final volume, some twelve maps in the 
second volume, dealing with tools, and a few elsewhere, such as 
culla, “ cradle ” (no. 61), have been illustrated, and most helpfully. 
The explorers took a great number of photographs; when these 
have been reproduced the AJS. will represent a step toward the 
realization of Schuchardt’s dream of a Romance ethnographical 
museum.’ These photographs were taken in places carefully and 
systematically selected. Nearly one half of the localities investi- 
gated, for example, are represented by connected texts in works pre- 
viously published. The editors thus facilitate the control of their 
work, and thereby set a fine example of scientific probity. They 
were of course obliged, particularly in Southern Italy, to deal with 
a considerable number of localities whose speech has not hitherto 
been investigated. It is interesting to note the method employed 
by Rohlfs in selecting places to be studied in this part of the 
country. He noted which villages best preserved their traditional 
costume, since conservatism in this direction usually goes with 
conservatism in speech. Another wise proceeding, already employed 
in the Atlas lingiiistic de Catalunya, is the inclusion of large cities 
in the places visited, or, occasionally, of villages near larger towns, 
these villages representing the former speech of the towns in ques- 
tion. Sometimes both town and village are included—an arrange- 
ment which is decidedly preferable. It is curious to find that 
such larger towns, with a population of about 10,000, are not 
infrequently more conservative, because more compact and capable 
of resistance, than small defenseless villages, and that villages in 


2It may be mentioned in passing that, despite the fact that the work 
must be done rapidly, tests have shown that in most cases the positive 
data of the various atlases{that have been made are quite reliable. Once 
in a while an error occurs. My student, Mr. R. H. Myers, has pointed out, 
for instance, that the word Guernesiais in the sense of “ass” on the 
Island of Guernsey (point 399 of map 41 of the ALF.) is hard to take 
seriously. M. Bourde de la Rogerie, rector of the French [Roman Catholic] 
Church of Guernsey has explained the matter as follows, at the kindly 
instance of Professor Oscar Bloch, of Paris: “Dans les Iles normandes il 
y a un dicton populaire. On appelle les Jersiais “le: crapauds,” les 
Guernesiais “Ices Anes.” La-dessus, des plaisanteries. Mais jamais vn 
paysan, parlant sérieusement, n’appelle son Ane un Guernesiais. I] l’appelle 
son Ane, ou, s’il est anglifié [sic], son Donkey.” Such slips occasionally 
occur in the work of observers who spend a much longer time upon a 
dialect and prove nothing as to the usefulness of the method introduced by 
Gilliéron. 

* ZRPh., xxviir (1904), 324-5. 
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the lower part of the mountains are occasionally more archaic in 
speech than those higher up, either because the population of the 
latter has emigrated or because of the greater influx of strangers, 
tourists, etc., into the loftier settlements. 

The quantity of places visited is evidently as important as their 
quality. In this respect the AJS. marks an advance over the ALF. 
as regards Switzerland and the greater part of Northern Italy. 
The meshes of the network of towns and villages investigated are 
there closer than in the French work. In Central and Southern 
Italy and the islands, however, the meshes are not so close as in 
the ALF. The fact that the latter region is less varied lexically 
and morphologically than Northern Italy—although very varied 
phonetically—makes this state of affairs somewhat less regrettable 
than it would otherwise be; the difference was due in part to 
material difficulties, such as climate, time and expense. 

What are the results of the work just outlined? In the first 
place the AZS. makes evident the extraordinary variety of the 
Italian dialects with a vividness that impresses even those who 
have been handling Italian dialect dictionaries for years. Further- 
more it brings out with emphasis the problem which Diez was 
the first to indicate in his Romanische Wortschépfung (1875)— 
why have certain Latin words survived almost everywhere, and 
others been replaced by a throng of substitutes—why is pelle (91) 
in use in virtually all the territory embraced, while there are any 


number of names for such similar ideas as chin (115), the uvula 
(111), the nape of the neck (119), the Adam’s apple (120) ? 
What is the adequacy of Gilliéron’s explanation that excessive 
brevity and homonymie intolérable are the principal causes of the 
disappearance of words? 


Another factor in this struggle between words of which the importance 
has long been recognized, is the influence of dialects felt as socially 
superior, especially of the literary language. Here the AIS. repeats and 
emphasizes the lessons of the ALF. It furnishes an enormous mass of 
material for the study of the pervasive influence of Tuscan in Italy, an 
influence which probably went further and deeper than one would readily 
imagine. It is curious, for example, to see the Tuscan vita in the sense 
of “body” (map 87) used in a number of localities where it is clearly an 
importation. Allied with the problem of Tuscan influence are the varied 
and thorny questions raised by umlauting processes in various parts of 
Italy, which can now be approached on a broader and solider basis. 

Though the AJS. renders an inappreciable service in bringing up such 
problems, it will be of course in regard to matters of detailed word-history 
that it will be most frequently consulted. The most superficial examina- 
tion reveals immediately what a mass of new and valuable information has 
been made accessible. To take but one example, Zauner in his useful study 
of the Romance names of the parts of the body, finds it “ incompre- 
hensible”* that in Sardinia and in Trieste the ankle is called “the 
angry bone” (ossu rajosu, osso rabioso, etc.). The mystery is dissipated 


*Romanische Forschungen, xtv (1903), 473. 
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by the remark of a subject (map 164, point 329), indicated at the side 
of the map, that when the ankle is struck one becomes angry.° The AIS. 
also, as one would expect, makes it evident that the word is used over a 
wider territory than Zauner indicates. Furthermore the explanation given 
also clears up the use of osso pazzo in various points in the provinces of 
Macerata, Perugia, and Caserta. It likewise makes plain that in the 
various forms such as ossu matsillu which are prevalent in Southern Italy 
there is an influence of matto. Further investigation and, if possible, 
the use of old texts will have to be made before the relationship of the 
terms just quoted and the common South Italian and Sicilian osso pezzillo, 
or spezzillo, etc., usually supposed to mean “ pointed,”*® is cleared up. 

The existence of passiyyu in the province of Perugia (pt. 576) and of 
patsiyyi in that of Aquila (pt. 615)—Zauner (loc. laud.) cites passilli 
from Ascoli—makes it certain that the two expressions have crossed. 
Related in idea is the name V’ossu tiftisu (pt. 749, in the province of 
Lecce); de Vincentiis (Voc. del dial. tarantino [1872]) has an article 
tigniso: “chi patisce la tigna, al pl. tignosiri. Questa voce tignosiro, i si 
usa da poco in qua a significare cattivo, brutto.” 

Another interesting word on the same map is gabolla, gawolla, gaolla,” 
found at various points in the provinces of Rome and Grosseto. This 
word, whatever its origin, is of very respectable antiquity. It occurs three 
times, written in Hebrew characters, in the Talmudic dictionary (completed 
in 1101) of Nathan b. Yehiel of Rome.® 


The statements which precede will give some idea of the AIS. 
proper. The Introduction, Der Sprachatlas als Forschungsinstru- 
ment, is likewise worthy of attention. It is written in a spirited 
and interesting fashion, instinct with the enthusiasm of the editors, 
an enthusiasm controlled by complete devotion to the severest 
requirements of science. It is consequently readable as well as 
instructive. It contains a careful and detailed account of the plan 
and arrangement of the AIS. The larger portion of it deals with 
the informants who supplied the material. A paragraph of detail 
about each one of them, with occasional notes as to conditions in 
the locality, advantageously replaces the two or three words which 
are all that is given in the Notice servant a Vintelligence des cartes 
of the ALF. 

The information about the places studied includes precise refer- 
ences to the literature bearing upon the speech of those localities. 
It serves in this way as a geographically arranged dialectal biblio- 


’ Mrs. Freda M. Marks, a native of Trieste, informs me that in that 
city osso rabioso is also used to mean the part of the elbow called “ crazy 
bone ” and “ funny-bone ” in America. 

*Cf. Zauner, loc. laud.; Meyer-Liibke, Rom. etym. Wb., § 6545, wrongly 
renders “ Pflock” (peg) the caviglia, “ ankle,” by which Merlo, Zeit. f. rom. 
Phil., xxx (1906), 20, translates the Abruzzese osse pettsil’e. The forms 
in sp- in the AIS. attenuate Meyer-Liibke’s objection to the derivation from 
Ger. Spitze of the group of words in the article mentioned. 

*™It is pronounced kapélla by an informant at pt. 572 in the province of 
Grosseto; this informant, however, is described as “ schriftsprachlich be- 
einflusst.” 

* Aruch completum, ed. Kohut, 9 vols. (Vienna and New York, 1878- 
1892), 1, 204b, Iv, 184b, n. 11, vu, 209b, n. 5. 
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graphy, supplemented by a brief but most helpful selected biblio- 
graphy of dialectal dictionaries covering more extensive territory, 
with references to fuller lists published elsewhere.® The practical 
value of the bibliography would have been increased by the addition 
of places of publication and names of publishers. 


It is inevitable, of course, that a few inaccuracies should slip into such a 
list. It is especially difficult to give correct bibliographical references to 
Italian dialect dictionaries, in view of the reprehensible habit of their 
publishers of getting up a changed title page for an edition otherwise un- 
altered. The following notes may be of some service in this connection. 
P. 140, for Pallioppi, Diz dels idioms romantschs, read romauntschs. 
P. 141, Casaccia, Voc. (genovese-italiano), 1876, should read Diz.; the first 
edition, of 1851, was called Voc. Boerio® 1867 is identical with Diz.? 1856, 
the title-page and preface alone having been changed. There should be 
added Ninni, A. P., Giunte e correzioni al dizionario...di Gius. Boerio 
(Venice, Longhi & Montanari, 1890). P. 143, Mortillaro, Diz.* 1862, should 
read Diz.* 1881. The alleged third edition of 1862 is really the second ed. 
of 1853, with a changed title-page. Traina, Vocabolarietto, 1888, should 
read Vocabolarietto? 1888; the first ed. appeared in 1877. 


A feature of the introduction which will be as useful as the biblio- 
graphical material is the record of the experience of the explorers. 
They found, for example, that abstract questions fatigue the 
informants more than concrete ones, and that it is important to 
begin with easy questions, so that nervous persons may not imme- 
diately lose courage. Women make the best informants, as they 
do not migrate so much as men, but are difficult to secure, because 


they are too busy or for other reasons. The best age is from forty 
to sixty. It is interesting to learn that a peasant cwning his own 
farm is a better informant than an employee, because he feels him- 
self a free man and answers more confidently and clearly. 

In discussing this general theme the authors make a distinction 
between culture and intelligence which is sometimes lost sight of. 
They point out that culture is dangerous to the persistence of 
dialects because its vehicle is literary speech; intelligence, on the 
other hand, can be expressed in dialect as well as in Tuscan. 
Nevertheless a really cultivated person who does not look down 
upon his dialect and is aware of its interest may be a good inform- 
ant. A failure to bring out clearly this distinction between culture 
and intelligence was the cause of an amusing, though largely 
apparent, difference in opinion between two distinguished linguistic 
geographers at the Dijon congress in 1928. One, a Frenchman, 
stated that he carefully avoided “ intelligent ” peasants because they 
were too prolific of information ; they were ready to supply dialectal 
expressions for any idea whatever, even for “ philology”! Another 
scholar, a Catalan, later stated that he carefully sought for “ intel- 


® Americans will miss a reference to Collins’ Attempt at a Catalogue of 
the Library of the late Prince Lowis-Lucien Bonaparte (London, Sotheran, 
1894), the most extensive printed list of Italian dialect material, all the 
books treated in which are now housed in the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
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ligent ” subjects! It is evident that the French savant meant 
“cultured ” rather than “ intelligent ” informants. It is also true 
that the difference between him and his Catalan colleague was due 
in part to the difference between the French and the Catalan 
temperaments; the fatal facility of the half-educated Frenchmaa 
is not common in Catalonia. 

The Introduction proper concludes with a careful comparison 
of the results of the AJS. with those of independent Italian 
scholars. This study has been supplemented and confirmed by two 
articles published elsewhere.*° ‘The results are highly creditable 
to the completeness and accuracy of the AIS. 

Before concluding, certain minor matters which need rectifica- 
tion may be mentioned. It is a disadvantage, as compared witn 
the ALF., not to have the boundaries and particularly the names 
of the various provinces brought out more clearly. The maps are 
so crowded with dialectal material that the boundaries of the 
provinces do not stand out, and their names are not given at ali. 
It would also have been of service if the numbers (and preferably 
also the titles) of the maps had been printed on the back of 
each map. One distinguished American Romance scholar himseif 
took the trouble to write the titles on the back of over 1,400 maps 
of the ALF! A general index to the Introduction—or at least an 
alphabetical index of the localities studied—wou'd likewise have 
been useful. 

After completing a considerable portion of their task, the editors 
express, in a passage not devoid of eloquence (pp. 11-2), a doubt 
about the future of linguistic studies which has crossed the minds 
of students of language everywhere. The movement of the whole 
world toward technical subjects—the movement which made some 
-men at the end of the nineteenth century, as Meyer-Liibke 
told the writer, anticipate that in the twentieth men would study 
applied science exclusively—plays some part in their minds, as also 
the utterances of certain thinkers more interested in phrases than 
in facts. Nevertheless civilized men will always have need of 
accurate and judicious dictionaries and grammars, and a subject 
which can inspire works such as the AJS. is a subject whose face is 
set toward the future, not toward the past. 


D. S. BLONDHEIM 
Johns Hopkins University 





Lancelot and Guinevere. By Tom PrErtE Cross and WILLIAM A. 
Nitze. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 104. 


This is a book which students of Arthurian romance have been 
eagerly expecting. The learned authors of it could as well have 


1° Jaberg and Jud, ZRPh., xtvir (1927), 170-218, and Jud, Revue de 
linguistique romane, Iv (1928), 251-289, 
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given us in this limited field an encyclopaedia comparable to that 
of Bruce in a larger, but they have contented themselves with a 
handsome volume of a hundred pages only, which makes the 
seventh of the Modern Philology Monographs. 

Their object, as they state in their introduction, “is to outline 
the romance by Chrétien, to trace it to its origin, and lastly, to set 
forth in detail the evolution that the theme underwent at the hands 
of the French poet.” This they have done in four chapters. The 
first in nineteen pages outlines the Charrete by numbered episodes, 
with succinct notes, and forms an excellent guide to the shapeless 
romance. The second chapter, the longest, concerns the mattére 
supplied by Marie of Champagne to the poet; and it provides the 
fullest and most reliable display of pertinent analogues, especially 
Irish ones, to the tale of Guinevere’s rape, abduction, or elopement 
as Professor Cross would prefer to call it; for in these stories of 
Irish women “whatever may have been the truth in real life, 
they are seldom or never abducted against their will” (p. 56). 
With erudition, fairness, and wealth of allusion to texts and to 
recent discussions it is impressed upon us how popular in Celtic 
literature were these abduction stories, and how extremely unlikely 
it is that Chrétien’s material could have come from any other 
sufficient source available to him; and how fitted Arthur and 
Guinevere were by ancestry for husband and wife under the system 
of courtly love (p. 60). It remains for Professor Nitze in the 
remaining two chapters to discuss the sens of the romance, for 


Marie gave Chrétien that, as well as the matiére. Starting from 
his previous study of the word in Romania x.iv, Nitze insists that 
it is to be taken in its technical, rhetorical, signification, as prac- 
tically the equivalent of the Latin interpretatio or expolitio of a 
story, which consists “in general in saying the same things in as . 


many different ways as possible.” In so doing, of course, Chrétien 


may have added extraneous matiére, in order to drive home the 
ideas Marie wished him to set forth” (p. 64). Marie’s matiére, 
then, was an abduction story of Celtic type—the Tochmarc Etaine 
for example; or, with Guinevere already as heroine, the Vita Gildae 
version. For sens Chrétien—or rather Marie—developed and 
embellished this with an extra-conjugal love affair, with a grand 
exposition of the amour courtots in its highest and strictest form, 
which makes the lover the humble, willing slave of his mistress. 
In the nine pages where Nitze examines the exrpolttio in detail, 
seeking to distinguish it from the matiére, it is sometimes difficult 
to follow him, and one at times fears that he has pressed the 
language of compliment too far, or is forcing the free matter into 
a rhetorical mould. For example, the opening sentence is: “ The 
first clear example of expolitio is the Rash-Boon. It was part of 
the matiére” (p. 69). And presently we read of certain early 
episodes that “here again the original matiére dealing with the 
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otherworld journey is adapted to the sens by Chrétien’s shaping 
hand” (p. 71); which is much like saying “ was adapted to the 
sens by the sens.” Nevertheless these pages abound in valuable 
suggestions about the development of this puzzling work and about 
the author’s technique. They conclude thus: 


To sum up, it is clear that Chrétien used the method of expolitio to 
elaborate the originally Celtic matiére, that he repeated motifs from his 
earlier works, that the Tristan served him not only for incidents but 
also for contrast, and that he Christianized the setting (in part) and 
gave it the imprint of feudalism. His indebtedness to Ovid, also apparent 
above, will be considered in detail in the next chapter. (p. 78.) 


' This last chapter not only adds surprisingly to the evidence 
for Chrétien’s indebtedness to Ovid, but it ends with an unusually 
exact and discerning glance at the influence of the troubadours on 
Chrétien and on courtly love: 


There can be no doubt that Pamowr courtois as it is presented to us 
in Chrétien’s story of Lancelot owes its distinctive mark to the influence of 
the troubadours. There, and not in Ovid, nor in Geoffrey, nor in Wace, 
nor in the Hneas, is the idea developed of the amis ontiers: the lover 
who loves even when his passion appears unrequited and who is willing 
to sacrifice all for Love. On the other hand, all evidence is lacking to 
show that the early troubadours organized this idea into the compact 
system that we find in the Charrete and in Andreas’ De Amore. That 
was the achievement of Mary of Champagne, of her chaplain Andreas, 
and of Chrétien de Troyes. Nor did Chrétien apparently take any details 
of imagery, for the Charrete, directly from the troubadours. ... In 
short, Chrétien’s imagery comes from other than Provengal sources. And, 
as we saw above, in this respect his great master was Ovid. (P. 96.) 


The reviewer now proceeds to make a few diffident comments 
on details: 


P. 2. “*The lovelorn’ Lancelot was probably a traditional figure.” 
“Lovelorn” is a poor equivalent for “wipsaelige.” In the German 
Lanzelet is a devil-may-care fellow, with irresistible charm, winning and 
leaving sweetheart after sweetheart. Pp. 4, 54, 70. There is not much 
that is helpful here about the dwarf. A clue is to be found in the 
Lamzelet, ll. 420f., 5416 f., 5641 f., 6229f., the Pluris episode, where the 
dwarf’s whip-stroke is probably the magic which irresistibly attracts the 
person struck to the fairy’s castle—cf. Hrec, 1, 221. A cart might be the 
fated vehicle in Chrétien’s source, or it might be an invention of Marie’s; 
for in her sophisticated court the question could have arisen whether or 
not a knight in full panoply could without losing face ride in a cart. 
P. 5, 1. 13. The knight is wounded, not dead. P. 9. “Tower” is rather 
better than “stockade” for “bretesche.” Pp. 17, 77. Too much can be 
read into the three days’ tournament. An elaborate one with the different 
colors is in Lanzelet, 2760f. Chrétien’s tourney owes some features also 
to the Whitsuntide festival in Lanzelet, ll. 5574 f. P. 26. One cannot say 
positively that it is Gawain who actually rescues the queen in Hart- 
mann’s Iweim, although the indications are that way. P. 45, n. 1. The 
new translation of the Mabinogion by T. P. Ellis and John Lloyd, Oxford, 
1929, might be mentioned. Pp. 67, 69. To say that “in all of his 
romances, with the single exception of the Charrete, Chrétien upholds the 
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ideal of love in marriage,” is to overlook his (lost) Tristan. It is danger- 
ous to ascribe bourgeois ideas about marriage to Chrétien. Pp. 69f. In- 
stead of examining one by one the origins here suggested for many 
episodes used to embroider the tale of Guinevere’s rape, let us see how 
far more fully than has been hitherto observed the Lanzelet (i.e. its 
French or Anglo-Norman source) explains them. There is no use in 
ransacking the whole field of romance for details that can be found in 
the one most obvious source.” 

Episode 4, the cart and dwarf. See above. Episode 6, 8, 9, the perilous 
bed, and tempting, testing, damsels. Some slight resemblance to Lanzelet’s 
affair with Galagandreiz’ daughter and her father in Lanzelet, 705f. 
Episode 7. The water-bridge. Compare that to Malduk’s castle in the 
lake, Lanzelet, ll. 5031 f., 6765 1.2 There is a ford fight, too, in Lanzelet, 
5137 f. Episode 10. There is allusion to the etiquette of escorting damsels 
in both poems. Charrete, 1313-1328; Lanzelet, 2326-2331. The fairy’s 
messenger who comes to L. in the Lanzelet, 1. 4684, may have something 
to do with the helpful damsels in Chrétien. Episode 11. The raising of 
the tomb lid is essentially a name-revealing motif. Chrétien betrays a 
state of affairs where Lancelot did not know his name, as is the case in 
the Lanzelet till the fairy’s messenger told it to him. The cemetery, monk, 
tombs and observant damsels are in both poems. This is the central 
adventure, at Dodone, in Lanzelet 3826-4959. Episode 13. The sons who 
accompany L. may be suggested by Diepalt in Lanzelet 27£,. Episode 14. 
The falling portcullis may be a feeble reflection of the effective enchantment 
of Lanzelet at the entrance of Mabuz’ castle in Lanzeleé 3550f. And 
Lanzelet (1. 4940) has a magic ring too, although Nitze, p. 74, denies this— 
as others have. Episode 17. There is a lion fight in Lanzelet 1735. 
Episode 24. The three days tourney—see above. Episode 24, 25. Both the 
imprisonments of Lancelot in the Charrete have their prototypes in tha 
Lanzelet. The mild imprisonment, by a lady who loves him and who 
releases him to go to a jousting on promise of returning, is the Pluris 
episode, for which see above. The severe imprisonment, from which he 
is delivered by a damsel, a relative of his captor’s, who restores him to 
health so that he can afterward slay his captor, is that at Limors in 
Lanzelet 1363 f. 

Finally, the Charrete, in spite of Chrétien’s efforts, shows traces ot 
all four of Lanzelet’s love affairs! The seneschal’s wife, and the puzzling 
damsel of the second night in Chrétien, correspond to the Queen of Pluris 
and to Galagandreiz’ daughter, as already suggested; Maleagant’s sister 
takes the place of Ade; and Guinevere only replaces Lanzelet’s origina] 
otherworld mistress, Iblis. It was no great promotion of Lancelot to 
make him the lover of Guinevere. 


More resemblances might be found, and interesting comparison 
of the two rapes might be made, but the above is, I believe, 
enough to show that Chrétien was an arrant modernizer, who 


* There is no room in this review for anything but a bare assertive list, 
but I hope to publish the evidence presently. Since Chrétien is not likely 
to have taken the story of the queen’s rape from a mere episode in the 
biographical romance of Lancelot, little is made here of the resemblances 
between the Lanzelet and the Charrete in this matter. I use Cross’ 
numbering of the episodes. 

* I expect soon to print a short article on the water-bridge, suggesting its 
descent from the submerged causeway to a lake-dweller’s crannog, such 
as can be found in the Laneelet. 
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knew an elaborate biographical romance of Lancelot and more 
than one version of the rape of Guinevere. A vast background of 
developed romance underlies his work. The Prose Lancelot 
utilized the same material. Paris was right. 


K. G. T. WEBSTER 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Goethe and Faust, an Interpretation. With passages newly trans- 
lated into English verse. By F. Metian STawEtu and G. 
Lowes Dickinson. N. Y. Dial Press, 1929. Pp. 291. $4.00. 


This is a notable work, which does not belie the promise implied 
in the collaborative association of two such scholars as Miss Stawell 
(herself an authoress and lecturer) and Mr. Dickinson. It per- 
forms both for Goethe and for the English-speaking world a service 
which has long been overdue, and does so in a spirit which is 
wholly admirable, and with a competence that commands respect 
and even admiration. 

There is no need to labor the timeliness of its publication. The 
approaching Goethe centenary may help to focus attention upon 
all phases of Goethe’s work and so increase the effectiveness of any 
message dealing with the great poet’s contribution to the life and 
letters of our world. But both Goethe and Faust are of such 
perennial and indeed timeless interest that the achievement which 
this book represents requires no special occasion for its full appre- 
ciation. Every lover of Goethe will wish to press this volume into 
the hands of those whom he desires to see brought into closer 
rapport with the work and thought of the poet, confident that no 
one who reads its pages with attention can fail to obtain a clearer 
view of Goethe’s ultimate essence than he had before. And in so 
doing he will at the same time gain a deeper insight into the 
essence of the Germanic spirit; for quite aside from its merits as 
a poetic and imaginative creation, Goethe’s Faust has gripped the 
German mind as no other single work has done precisely because 
it touches the profoundest depths of the German soul and expresses 
its highest aspirations and ideals. 

An idea of the general plan of the book is obtained from the 
headings of its 16 chapters: 1. Introductory; 2. Nature and 
Man; 3. The Labyrinth of Love; 4. Prelude and Prologue to 
Faust; 5. Faust’s Desnair; 6. The Fact with Mephistopheles; 7. 
Gretchen; 8. The Walpurgis-Night an1 tle Prison; 9. The Open- 
ing Scene of the Second Part; 10. The Emrcror’s Court; 11. The 
First Vision of Helen; 12. The Makiug of the Homunculus; 13. 
The Classical Walpurgisnacht; 14. The Helena; 15. Faust and 
the Empire; 16. The Close. There is further a lengthy appen- 
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dix “ On the Dates for the Composition of Faust,’ a selective Bib- 
liography, and a rather brief Index. 

Strictly speaking, then, the book deals chiefly with Faust, and 
the words of the title might well have been reversed if their order 
indicated importance; on the other hand, it is equally clear that 
Faust is interpreted through Goethe the man—as the man Goethe 
becomes clearer for us through a study of Faust—and so the title 
justifies itself in its present form. 

It is not my intention to take issue with the authors touching 
their interpretations of mooted points, nor with respect to their 
analyses and judgments of Goethe’s aims and achievements. Who- 
ever knows the critical literature surrounding Goethe and Faust 
need not be told that the amount of disagreement among the 
Doctors, the extent to which diametrically opposite conclusions 
are arrived at on the basis of the most meticulous examination of 
all available evidence, is calculated to shake one’s faith in the 
power of the mind to draw universally valid inferences from any 
sort of premises. There is probably not a single judgment set 
forth by these authors to which exceptions could not be taken on 
the ground that some noted scholar has espoused a divergent or 
contrary view. 

Granting this at the outset, however, the reviewer confesses him- 
self struck throughout the book by what seemed to him a broad- 
minded sanity of approach to all difficult or disputed questions, 
such as Goethe’s own love-life (Chapter III), or the issue of the 
Pact (Chapters VI and XVI). The authors show a laudable 
tendency to let plain words have plain meanings, and to allow 
common sense to speak when other evidence is lacking. At the 
same time, there is proof on almost every page of their thorough 
study and digestion of the literature of commentary and criticism, 
giving the reader the feeling that their final judgments are really 
final, i. e. based on mature deductions from all available sources. 
These two outstanding qualities of the interpretative matter in the 
book—scholarly thoroughness guided by sanity of outlook—are my 
justification for saying that whatever one may think on individual 
points, we shall not only be safe in recommending it to any intelli- 
gent reader, but we ought to do so. 

A very considerable amount of the book is taken up with the 
translations, largely from Faust but also comprising bits of Goethe’s 
other poetry, which go along with and re-enforce the text both as 
to its esthetic effect and its expression of ideas. A rough estimate 
indicates that upwards of 3,100 lines of Faust are given in transla- 
tion, making up nearly one-fourth of the volume. The authors 
were undoubtedly correct in feeling that their interpretation would 
be immeasurably strengthened if the English reader could obtain, 
side by side with their exposition, the direct impression that only 
pertinent passages of the work itself could afford. They were also 
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correct in doubting whether any of the existing translations would 
exactly serve their purpose; or at any rate in the feeling that none 
of these translations was so good that it could not be improved on 
by them. The general effect of the translations, as one reads along, 
is excellent. The authors know what English poetry sounds like, 
and both of them, it may be presumed, know how to write it; they 
are also keenly aware of Goethe’s meaning, and one will not find 
many points at which they depart from the exact sense of his lines. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that they have gone rather 
far in metrical and rhymic liberties, farther, I should feel, than 
would be conceded as justifiable for one who should attempt a 
rendering of the entire work. These liberties are of three kinds: 
(1) lines are shortened or lengthened (sometimes unnecessarily, it 
seems to me); (2) feminine endings and particularly feminine 
rhymes are greatly reduced in number; (3) there is much omission 
of rhyme generally. These freedoms have a certain justification in 
the present instance, since interpretation is to the fore, and the 
authors wished to avoid anything that might lead to a misappre- 
hension of Goethe’s meaning. Let me cite one or two passages that 
will show what I have in mind. Take first the celebrated utterance 
of the Earth-Spirit (ll. 501 seq.) : 


In the storms of action, the floods 
of life, 

I surge and sway 

Above and below, 

Hither, thither, to and fro. 

Birth and death, an infinite sea, 

A web that changes eternally, 

A living fire! 

I work at the loom of time, I smite 
with the weaver’s rod, 

In the whirr and the roar I fashion 
the living garment of God. 


In Lebensfluten, im Tatensturm 


Wall’ ich auf und ab, 

Webe hin und her! 

Geburt und Grab, 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

Kin gliihend Leben, 

So schaff’ ich am sausenden Web- 
stuhl der Zeit 

Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges 
Kleid. 


The dactylic swing of the last two lines is abandoned. Or take the 
famous lines of the Pact (1692 seq.) : 


Werd’ ich beruhigt je mich auf ein 
Faulbett legen, 

So sei es gleich um mich getan! 

Kannst du mich schmeichelnd je 
beliigen, 


When I can rest upon your bed of 
ease, 

All’s over with me then! 

When you can gull me with your 
flatteries 


Dass ich mir selbst gefallen mag, 


Kannst du mich mit Genuss 
betriigen ; 

Das sei fiir mich der letzte Tag! 

Die Wette biet’ ich! 


Top 


p! 
Und Schlag 
auf Schlag! 


To dream; myself contented with 
myself, 
When your delights make me forget 
your lies— 
Let that day be my last! 
There is my wager! 
Done! 
And done again! 
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Werd’ ich zum Augenblicke sagen: 
Verweile doch! du bist so schén! 


Dann magst du mich in Fesseln 
schlagen, 

Dann will ich gern zugrunde gehn! 

Dann mag die Totenglocke schallen, 

Dann bist du deines Dienstes frei, 

Die Uhr mag stehn, der Zeiger 
fallen, 

Es sei die Zeit fiir mich vorbei! 


If ever I can say 
To the bright moment as it flits 


away, 

‘Stay yet a little while, thou art 
so fair!’ 

Then let me wear your chain, 

Then sink, and willingly! 

Then toll my passing bell 

And you go free! 

The clock may stop, the pointer 
drop, 

And time be done for me! 


To the reader who has Goethe’s lines in mind at all, this translation 
cannot but be disappointing: these last verses are too choppy, too 
light in weight, and consequently lack the solemn dignity and 


power of Goethe’s. 


Two other passages will show the translators’ superior power. 


A glorious pageant! 


Yet a pageant only! 


Infinite Nature, mother-breasts unknown, 
Where shall I find you, I who die of dearth? 


Ye on whom hang the heavens and the earth, 
Well-heads of life, to whom the dry lips strain, 
Ye overflow, and I faint here, in vain! ” 


Over the noblest gift, the spirit’s splendour, 

There floods an alien, ever-alien stream; 

When this world’s wealth is won, our souls surrender 
The larger hope we call a lying dream. 


(454-459. ) 





Our life of life, the visions grave and glorious, 
Fade, and the earthly welter is victorious. 
Imagination once, wide-winged with hope, 

Filled all eternity and soared to heaven, 

But now it dwindles to a narrow scope 

While joy on joy drops round us, wrecked and riven. 
Deep in the heart Care comes to build her nest, 
And there she rears her secret brood of sorrows, 
She rocks herself and wails, she will not rest, 
Killing all peace, and every day she borrows 
New masks and fresh disguises; she will come 
As wife or child, hidden in hearth and home, 

In fire, water, poison, or the sword; 

And we shrink back, as men whom life abhorred, 
Tremble when no blow falls, and, fever-tost, 


Still weep and wail for what is never lost. 


(634-651.) 


The proof-reading appears to be excellent, and only a very few 


slips struck the reviewer's eye. 


University of Wisconsin 


B. Q. Morcan 
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Deutsche Arbeit in Amerika, Erinnerungen von KuNo FRANCKE. 
Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1930. VII, 92 Seiten, 5 Bildbeigaben, 
M. 4. 


Kuno Franckes Lebenserinnerungen sind in mehrfacher Hinsicht 
bedeutsam. Zuerst vermitteln sie uns eine einzigartige menscli- 
liche Persénlichkeit von einem gewissen niederdeutschen und zwar 
altdeutschen Geprige: herb und spréde, abgeschlossen und sogar 
abweisend, dabei zart und warm und idealistisch bis zur Schwir- 
merei, lyrisch beschwingt und gefiililvoll; eine Wesensverbindung, 
die leicht unpraktisch wirkt, aber immer tiefen Eindrucks auf 
ahnlich Begeisterungsfihige sicher ist. Man muss viel zwischen 
den Zeilen lesen, um zu verstehen, wie aus diesem widerspruchs- 
vollen Menschengut eine in sich geschlossene, sich selber treue und 
in ihrer Lebensarbeit héchst erfolgreiche Persénlichkeit wird. Wie 
Kuno Francke nach Amerika verpflanzt wird, hier seine Mission 
erkennt, der erste deutsche Kulturprofessor und Begriinder des 
Germanischen Museums an Harvard wird, das ist der weitere tiefe 
Eindruck der Erinnerungen. Kuno Francke hat im ganzen, leider 
ohne sich geeignete Nachfolger zu schaffen, grossartige und un- 
vergingliche deutsche Arbeit in Amerika geleistet. Er hat wie 
keiner vor ihm das Beste der deutschen Literatur und Kultur an 
das Anglo-amerikanertum heranzubringen verstanden, durch seine 
ganze, gebildete Lebensart, seinen feinen Frohsinn und nicht zu- 
letzt seinen ansprechenden englischen Stil. Dass er mit diesem 
Wirken nur vereinzelten Dank in der deutschen Heimat, wie auch 
in einem gewissen Deutschamerika geerntet hat, geh6rt zum Schick- 
sal eines grossziigigen amerikanischen Germanisten, wird aber 
noch durch die Verstandnislosigkeit, ja Feindseligkeit erklart, die 
seine politische Haltung wahrend des Weltkrieges begleitete. Seine 
Lebenserinnerungen kénnen auch zu einer gerechten Beurteilung 
der umstrittenen politischen Seite an seiner Lebensarbeit fiihren. 
Kuno Francke behandelt in drei Kapiteln seine Harvarder Lehr- 
jahre, das Germanische Museum und den Professorenaustausch und 
den Weltkrieg. Zu den Bekenntnissen und Erklarungen z. B. 
iiber die Zukunftsaufgaben Deutschamerikas und Proben eigener 
tiefempfundener Lyrik kommen interessante persdnliche Erinner- 
ungen an Hermann Grimm, Althoff, Kaiser Wilhelm, Prisident 
Ebert, an Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Carl Schurz, Andrew D. White, 
Priasident Roosevelt u. a. Den Text schmiicken fiinf Abbildungen 
aus dem Harvarder Germanischen Museum, Kuno Franckes blei- 
bendem Lebenswerk. 

F. ScHOENEMANN 


Berlin 
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Drama and Liturgy. By Oscar Caraitt. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1930. Pp. 151. 


This study seeks to undermine the well-established theory that 
the mediaeval drama took its rise in the liturgy. Unfortunately, 
it rests upon so many fundamental omissions and misconceptions 
that its results are largely vitiated. To most students of the sub- 
ject, the union of dialogue, impersonation, mimetic action and 
mise en scéne in certain liturgical officia entitles them to the qualifi- 
cation “dramatic.” C., however, who considers only the Officium 
Sepulchri, denies that this office became dramatic because “(1) it 
is derived from rites which are lyrical, and (2) in actual presenta- 
tion, in so far as we are justified in making an assumption, it was 
primarily lyrical ” (p. 33). No one, of course, has ever questioned 
the lyrical origin of the tropes, and if C. had studied Karl Young’s 
basic investigations in this field,’ especially those tracing the Quem 
quaeritis from its lyrical beginnings to its dramatic development, 
he would probably have modified his statements. C.’s conception 
of the “ actual presentation ” of the office may be deduced from 
his assumption (p. 20-1) that the Responsio “ Jhesum Nazarenum 
crucifixum ” was sung as a solo and not by those impersonating 
the Maries: reference to any one of numerous texts, for example, 
to the one he himself prints on p. 30, would have corrected this 
impression. 

Without bothering to discuss the various theories that have been 
advanced regarding the origins of the metrical sequences, or, for 
that matter, of the Provencal lyric, C. remarks: “After examining 
a considerable number of the new or rimed tropes, I have come to 
the conclusion that a strong influence was exerted upon them by 
the verse forms of the troubadours” (p. 39). Similarly, the in- 
tricate questions of the origins, language, and versification of the 
Sponsus are disposed of in a few paragraphs (p. 39, 45-6), with 
no reference to the many investigations of the subject since the 
days of Monmerqué, Michel, and Coussemaker (for the most recent, 
see L. P. Thomas in Romania tv, 1929, p. 45). To substantiate 
C.’s belief that the liturgy was corrupted “ by the mimetic practices 
of the minstrels ” and that “the developed religious drama cannct 
have evolved from the liturgy” (p. 50), the old hypothesis of 
“loose secular performances in the market places” (p. 48) is re- 
vived, the Sponsus and Hilary’s plays are discussed, but no mention 
is made in this connection of the evolution within the church of 
the Magi, Prophets, and Rachel plays, or of such a play as the Ordo 
Joseph (printed from a Troparium-Hymnarium-Prosarium of the 


1 C. refers to none of them, nor to any of the texts published since Lange’s 
book was written, nor to any of the tropes and discussions of them in the 
later volumes of the Analecta Hymnica. 
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cathedral of Laon by Young, MZN xxv, 1911, p. 33), or of such 
scenes as that of the mercator (cf. the text from an eleventh-century 
Troparium-Prosarium from the Abbey of Pripoll printed by Young, 
PLMA xxiv, 1909, p. 302).? 

In chapter tv, C. flogs a wooden horse of his own fabrication by 
comparing the Easter trope with the late Resurrection scene in the 
Chester cycle and assuming that “this scene, according to those 
who hold the liturgical theory, is derived directly from the ‘ liturg:- 
cal drama’ of the church” (p. 52). Those who believe in the 
theory of liturgical origins would have welcomed instead a more 
pertinent comparison with the Shrewsbury or the Origny-Sainte- 
Benoite Quem quaeritis or with the Chantilly Natwité. Chapters 
v and vi contain a superfluous attack upon Sepet’s theory. Un- 
known to C., apparently, the first part of that theory has been 
substantially fortified by Young’s study of the Ordo Prophetarum 
(Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy, xx, 1922), whereas the 
second part has been effectively modified by the researches of Wm. 
Meyer (Fragmenta Burana, p. 53-6) and of Hardin Craig (MP., 
x, 1913, p. 473; cf. also Adeline Jenney, MP., x111, 1915, p. 59).® 

The interpretation of the Prophets in the Jeu d’Adam as pro- 
phets of doom and not of Christ (p. 98 f.) rests upon a disregard 
of the text, lines 745-942, and upon the error of supposing that 
the Dit des quinze signes du jugement which follows the play in 
the manuscript forms its conclusion. This poem, to quote Studer’s 
edition of the play (p. xix), “ has been shown to belong to another 
work and is written in a different dialect.” In fact twenty manu- 
scripts of the poem, besides a Provencal version, are known. 

C.’s contribution to the controversy regarding the authorship and 
relations of the Towneley plays is to revert to the theory of a 
single compiler and to reiterate his opinion that Gilbert Pilkington 
may have been the man. Miss Foster’s objections to Pilkington 
for this réle are known to C., though he does not satisfactorily 
answer the questions raised by her. The later discussion of the 
subject by Millicent Carey in her study, “'The Wakefield Group in 
the Towneley Cycle,” Hesperia, x1, 1930, probably appeared too re- 
cently to be noted. On the basis of the Towneley plays alone cyclical 
growth is denied to all the cycles (p. 105 f. and 131). Perhaps ac- 


*C. says (p. 42): “It is significant that none of these pieces, examples of 
which I am about to offer, has been found in the regular choir books: they 
have been collected from dubious breviaries and miscellaneous manuscripts.” 
This is misleading. What are “these pieces” and what is meant by 
“dubious breviaries ” ? 

* Had C. known Young’s work and the eleventh century ms. therein 
mentioned (p. 4, n. 1), he could hardly have hazarded his curious sug- 
gestion that “the trope may have been created prior to the lectio” (p. 
74-5), or dated the lectio in the thirteenth century (p. 91), or omitted all 
discussion of the Laon Prophetae with its clearly indicated impersonation 
and dramatic action. 
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quaintance with Burton’s lists, the manuscript of the York plays, 
and with the records of the guilds of York, Coventry, Norwich and 
Chester would have mitigated C.’s scepticism. The hypothesis that 
“early mysteries were created to attract pilgrims” (p. 137) is 
shakily supported by citations, not from plays, but from two reli- 
gious poems (the first, p. 134, is not from the Adam, as -C. indicates, 
but from the Quinze signes)y. The conjecture on the same page 
that the Anglo-Norman Résurrection is “a complete piece of 
mediaeval advertising” recited by a minstrel in order to arouse 
curiosity would be tempting, were it not for the fact that the tenses 
of the verbs in the prologue, dialogue, and narrative portions ren- 
der it improbable. 

In short, the patient and thorough work of scores of careful, 
investigators is hardly to be undone by a series of surmises based 
for the most part on insufficient evidence, or by proofs consisting 
largely of vague generalizations and rhetorical questions. 


Bryn Mawr College GRAcE FRANK 





Wyclif, Select English Writings. Edited by HerBert E. Winn, 
M.A., with a Preface by H. B. Workman, D.D., D. Lit. 
Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. lx+ 179. 


This book will help in some ways to fill a vacancy that was 
becoming more and more apparent to students of Middle English 
literature. Chaucer exists in numerous editions and selections; 
Langland is available in Skeat’s little edition of Ms. Laud. 581; 
Pearl and Sir Gawain lie open for the scholar in one or more edi- 
tions and a steadily growing number of translations. Wyclif, how- 
ever, though he has influenced English style more deeply than 
any of his literary contemporaries, and though he had moulded 
the life and thought of his day more deeply than any political 
contemporary, was not readily accessible to mature scholars, and 
little more than a name to undergraduate students of mediaeval 
history or literature. 

Thanks to Mr. Winn, the reformer has now begun to come into 
his own. Particularly to be recommended is our editor’s intro- 
ductory essay. Its succinct and discriminating account of Wyclif’s 
life and of the social and ecclesiastical conditions of the day should 
commend it to those who give undergraduate courses in the life 
and thought of mediaeval England. 

The selections have been chosen from the large mass of Wyclif’s 
writings. They illustrate the wide range of his theological and 
philosophical thought, and reflect his growing absorption in the 
political and social abuses of his day. Beyond the limits of morals 
and theology Wyclif’s interest did not at first stray, but as years 
passed by, he, like John Ruskin, abandoned the life of scholastic 
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theory for busy and helpful activity in the world of men. Mr. 
Winn’s notes to the extracts are informative and to the point. 

Unfortunately the provenience of Mr. Winn’s text is vague. 
The texts which he has printed have been previously printed either 
by T. Arnold (Select English Works of Wyclif, 111, 1869) or by F. 
D. Matthew (English Works of Wyclif, E. E. T. S., No. 74, 1880). 
One gathers from Mr. Winn that in any given case he has used 
either the Ms. followed by Arnold or the Ms. followed by Matthew. 
Yet the most glaring discrepancies exist between a page of Winn’s 
selections and a page of Arnold’s or Matthew’s extracts, even when 
both editors are printing from the same page of the same Ms.! 
One or two examples must serve for many. Thus on p. 107, line 1, 
where Winn prints Poul biddip fe fadir, Arnold inserts pat be- 
tween biddip and fe, and no footnote marks fat as existing in the 
Ms. that Winn used. P. 107, line 11, between the words bittir dep 
and the following paragraph Winn omits (without marks indicat- 
ing an omission) some twenty-two printed lines which are to be 
found in Arnold. P. 107, line 22, Winn omits without comment 
the words and fat which follow God, though Arnold prints them. 
Mr. Winn is no less at variance with F. D. Matthew’s text than he 
is with that of Arnold. On p. 83, line 18, Winn to his castel, 
Matthew to holde his castel; in the same line Wirn Crist durst, 
Matthew crist durste; line 25, Winn pei, Matthew pey; line 29, 
Winn comen, Matthew comun. In line 25 Winn’s habit of not 
noting variant readings has deprived him of the glory of correcting 
his predecessor, for he writes Chirche where the Ms. reads chirge. 
In line 27 after Crist forfendide hem Winn omits a whole phrase 
which Matthew prints. 

Having now no access to the originals, the reviewer is uncertain 
whether to believe that the earlier reprints contain matter deliber- 
ately inserted by Messrs. Arnold and Matthew, or whether Mr. 
Winn has been most culpably careless in his editorial duties. The 
latter has nowhere informed his readers that he has made emenda- 
tions or omitted variant readings, and would seem to be willing 
to leave us with the belief that his texts are faithful reproductions 
of original Mss. (apart from such changes in spelling, etc. as every 
editor is allowed). If it is Mr. Winn who is at fault, one is at 
a loss whether to blame him for inexcusable carelessness or a breach 
of editorial ethics. 

A glossary to the texts is helpful, but could have been a great 
deal better done. The selection of words to be glossed is arbitrary. 
Such words as dowe, ‘ endow,’ and dronkelewe, ‘ given to drunken- 
ness,’ rightly appear, but traveilif (p. 18, line 20), departe in 
fet shulen departe 30u (p. 35, line 21), private, ‘ secluded’ (p. 39, 
line 20), and selle, ‘give’ (p. 32, line 14) are equally worthy of 
definition. Sometimes Mr. Winn has mistaken the meaning of 
words and glossed then wrongly. Thus rowte, ‘stir, move’ (p. 18, 
line 21) is glossed ‘snore,’ though the phrase in which it occurs 
is given in NED. under rout, v." Is levep (p. 44, line 4, Crist 
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levep pis word) ‘believe’ or ‘leave behind, give in charge’? The 
reference to Introd., p. 68 found in note to p. 2, line 22 is wrong. 

Despite the merits of its introduction and notes, the book cannot 
be recommended as safe. The beginner who picks it up to read 
the words of Wyclif cannot be sure how many of Wyclif’s words 
are missing, and the scholar will distrust a text that differs so 
markedly from the two printings that preceded it. 


Princeton University Henry L. SAVAGE 





The Year's Work in English Studies, Volume 1x, 1928. Edited 
for the English Association by F. S. Boas and C. H. Herrorp. 
Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. 390. $3.50. 


This important work continues to increase annually in size and 
importance. From the modest little volume of 140 pages in 1919- 
20 it has expanded to one of 390 pages in the present issue, and 
now deals with the record number of 443 books and 423 articles. 
Even so, the editors still feel cramped for space, and are able to 
describe briefly only what they consider the more important works 
in each field. With one exception the editorial staff remains the 
same as in 1927: Daisy E. Martin Clarke having taken the place 
of Hilda M. R. Murray in Philology. 

It is too much to expect the completeness in this work which 
we seek in annual bibliographies, but on the contrary we find 
proper emphasis and evaluation. Only one editor, Miss Morley, in 
the Eighteenth Century, goes so far as to round out a special period 
with a grand et cetera, narrowing her discussions, first, to a series 
of brief notes on articles, and then to mere bibliographical mention 
of several more articles, but even so, continuing to be selective and 
not exhaustive. 

The editors in each field are scholars in whose judgment we 
can rely. Their criticisms are for the most part sound and always 
conservative and courteous, never vindictive and abusive. After 
reading a bit from certain modern critics, who seem to take their 
cues from the violent and blood-thirsty school of the early nine- 
teenth century, one turns with relief to the work before us, which 
unostentatiously seeks the best and ignores the worst. The writer 
has found the three periods with which he is most familiar 
very ably covered, and a careful examination convinces him that 
the other periods are equally well reviewed. In this day of multi- 
plying and indifferent reviews in a multitude of widely scattered 
periodicals, to all of which no one has access, a sane and con- 
servative work of this kind, in which all of the most scholarly 
research of the year is weighed in the same balance, deserves a far 
wider circulation and more substantial support than it has yet 
received. 

L. N. BrouGHTON 

Cornell University 
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The “ Effingham” Libels on Cooper. A Documentary History of 
the Libel Suits of James Fenimore Cooper Centering around 
the Three Mile Point Controversy and the Novel Home As 
Found 1837-1845. By Eruet R. OuTLaNp. University of 
Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, Number 28. 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1929. Pp. 272. 


Of the several non-literary problems with which the student of 
Fenimore Cooper must come to terms none is more important than 
the “ War with the Press.” Professor Lounsbury some years ago 
outlined the main facts and pointed to the principal issues involved 
in this controversy, but the limits of his work prevented full 
documentation. This deficiency Miss Outland has supplied in the 
present work. 

As Mr. Lounsbury clearly indicated, and as a study of Cooper’s 
Notions of the Americans, Gleanings in Europe, and other works 
of a critical nature fully proves, Cooper deliberately undertook the 
task of defining the liberty of the press by resort to law. The 
immediate issue with which the series of suits was instituted was 
somewhat accidental and grew out of an argument with his neigh- 
bors at Cooperstown concerning the ownership of the Three Mile 
Point on Lake Otsego. If this issue had not brought matters tu 
a focus, however, there is little doubt that some other printed 
attack upon his personality and principles would have served the 
same purpose. Cooper held that an editor, by reason of his posi- 
tion, could claim no immunity as regards libelous statements 
which was not equally enjoyed by others. Greeley, Weed, Webb, 
and others held that any restriction upon statements which could 
appear in the press constituted an effort to curb liberty of speech 
and as such was a threat to democracy. 

Early in the course of these trials, Cooper’s defeated opponents 
protested that they were not being allowed to present the “ truth 
in justification.” This was a secondary and minor point which 
Cooper admitted as obvious, and Mr. Lounsbury accepted his view. 
Miss Outland prefers, however, to focus her conclusions on this 
rather than upon the “ liberty of the press” issue. Mr. Silliman, 
upon whom she depended for her interpretation of the legal aspects 
of the controversy, states correctly that the “ truth in justification ” 
is now the “accepted law of the state” of New York. Thus 
Cooper’s influence upon legal practice, if any, is made to appear 
negative. 

On the other hand, Cooper’s definition of the law of libel is now 
the accepted rule of journalistic literary criticism, whether or not 
as a direct*result of these suits remains to be established. It is 
neither ethical nor legal now to confuse criticism of a man’s 
character, personality, and principles with criticism of his book 
as a book. But whether or not the Cooper trials contributed 
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materially to the opinion which has brought about this change we 
can only infer. The probability is that, however great their imme- 
diate effect, their ultimate influence has been slight. 

However important her service in assembling the documents 
relating to this case, Miss Outland’s book is, therefore, more mis- 
leading than helpful. Her conclusions, in terms of her premises, 
are sound; but her interpretation of the problem is basically 
unsound. . 


Rospert E. SPILLER 
Swarthmore College 





Pécheur d’Islande de Pierre Loti. Par Louis BarTuovu. Paris, 
Mellottée, 1929. 


Is Pécheur d’Islande destined for immortality? Many French 
critics would agree with M. Barthou that it is; those who disagree 
may object that he doth protest too much. He is least convincing 
when he pleads the cause of his author as a psychologist. He can 
do no more than convince us, if we need conviction, that Loti 
portrays cunningly very simple characters close to nature. It is 
not without significance that an eloquent section on the sea is 
included in the chapter on Personnages; its absence would have 
left a distinct lacuna, but it damages the argument that Loti is a 
master of subtle psychology. M. Barthou’s tendency to claim too 
much for his author, however, is easily pardonable in view of the 
contributions he has made to our knowledge of the background of 
the book. Himself a personal friend of Loti, he has shown that 
the entire novel is based either on Loti’s own experience or on his 
direct observation of living people. Thus he easily attaches the 
whole art of the author to the principle of describing or relating 
only choses vues. Hence the simplicity of Loti’s style, hence his 
sincerity and his gift of communicating to his audience the un- 
spoiled impressions his trained senses received from actuality. 
And M. Barthou has caught the secret: he has transmitted to 
his readers, by judicious quotation and comment, much of the 
spell of Loti. He passes in review the principal critics—Brunetiére, 
Bourget, Doumic, A. France, Giraud, and Lemaitre—quoting now 
in support of his own view, now to enrich his argument by dis 
cussion. He analyses subtly Loti’s style, which he finds original 
and inimitable because of its intense subjectivity. In short, M. 
Barthou’s book is not only a memorial to his friend, but a piece 
of criticism interesting alike to the scholar and to the general 
reader. . 

BENJAMIN M. WoopBRIDGE 

Reed College 











